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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF MR. KEAN, 
THE CELEBRATED ACTOR, ; 


(With a Portrait.) 
ES 


Tuis performer, who has lately 
started into celebrity, owes to his 
own genius and industry the ele- 
vated rank he holds in rofes- 
sion. Little is known of his pa- 
rents, but that his uncle was Moses 
Kean, well known for his talent of 
mimicry and’ ventriloquism, and 
his mother was the daughter of the 
still better known George Saville 
Carey. He was born in.1789. 

From his earliest years he had 
been accustomed to the stage — 
Before he was three years ‘old he 
performed the part of a Cupid in 
Cymon; and behas to boast, thatat 
the age of five, he trod the boards 
with the veteran Chieftain of the 
theatre, of whom he is now the 
rival. He éxhibited himself there 
among @ group of children, intro- 
rere ww the band of 9 in 
Macbeth, to give greater t to 
the scene. He also played the part 
of Falstaff’s page, a circumstance 
which indicates an early dawning 
of theatrical talent, as this is a cha- 
racter which tequires some exer- 
tion of puerile ability. 

He da not, however, contintle 
in &@ line of life, which, however 
indicative of the germ of genius, 
must most probably have termi- 
ntted in a manhood of profligacy 
~ worthlessness, Thréé years 

fou. IL. 


which he spént at B ve him & 
Kn of some of tee seseties 
of the classic authors, and could 
not but have tended to improve his 
natural taste, by subjecting it to 
the cortections of nt, and 
improving it by habits of thought 
and investigation, His circum- 
stances prevented him from petses 
vering in a ¢areér, Which might 
havé eventually elevated him to & 
Higher sphete of life. The thea- 
tre was a resource, to him, not only 
necéeséary, but almost natural; $6- 
veral years were spent by him in 
ing in seVeral of the coun. 
try theatres, in which he jor | 
attained no small share of success. 
But tha efforts of a country actor, 
whatever may be his intrinsic me- 
rits, Can never attain celebrity.— 
The Irish public is- aco of 
refusing ¢ to sterling merit, 
until stamped with the approbation 
ofaLondon audience. Thecharge, 
if well founded, is not pec 
to this country. During these- 
excursions, some ludicrous anet- 
dotes are told of him, all mark- 
ed with those traits which must 
adhere to the cifeumstances of the 
scenes of low life, into which hig 
necessities compelled him to mix. 
They are all of a description simi- 
lat to what ate to be found in thé 
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self-told. adventures of the chil- 
of Thespis. In the course of 
‘travels from one country town 
to another, he visited Waterford. 
His ormances here were mark- 
ed with strikingtraces of native ge- 
nius; and rest strongly in the minds 
of those who could decide for 
themselves in matters of taste ; but 
the voice of the public did not echo 
the language of taste, and he left 
this town unnoticed and unknown. 
His visit to it would be scarcely 
worth recording, were it not that 
he here met with the object whom 
his heart told him he could. make 
the partaker of his joys, and, which 
was an expectation more likely to 
be fulfilled in the theatric world, a 
sharer in his sorrows and disap- 
pointments. With a wife added to 
his travelling equipage, he again 
arrived in England, where he again 
appeared in sevetal of the theatres 
ip the south, with talents ronay 
approaching to maturity, and wi 
a prospect of rising into eminence. 
From the south of England, he 
pape over to Guernsey. There 
is success was so inadequate to 
his merits, that he found himself 
not only incapable of procuring a 
competency of the necessaries of 
life for his family, which was now 
encreased by two children, that he 
found himself for some time unable 
to quit the island, in consequence 
of the debts by which he was op- 
ressed, It is said, that when here 
L had even determined toexchange 
a line of life, in which he now al- 
most despaired of acquiring either 
wealth or fame, for one in which 
the latter at least was within the 
scope of talent and resolution ; he 
proposed engaging in the mili 
service. Fortunately for himself, 
and for the British theatre, his plan 
was unsuccessful. After havin 


fscharged his debts, by the bene- 
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volent exertions of some friends, 
who could discern the spark of 
genius through the mist of the 
rejudice of ignorance, he took his 
eave of the island, once more te 
try his fortune in his native land. 
Here at length his prospects began 
to brighten. Engagements were 
healt by him in some of the 
southern theatres, on terms which 
fully testified that he was rising 
fast to that point to which eve 
actor aspires. His name at lengt 
reached London. The committee 
of Drury-lane theatre, who had hi- 
therto maintained an ineffectual 
struggle against their rivals in Co- 
vent-garden, deputed Mr. Arnold 
to see this actor, and if he deemed 
it expedient, to conclude an en- 
gagement with him. Kean was at 
this time playing in Dorchester.— 
The first time the delegate of the 
committee saw him on the sta 
was peculiarly favourable for the 
— of the performer's versatile 
abilities. The play was Alexander 
the Great, after which he danced 
in the ballet, and went through the 
antics of Harlequin in the after- 
‘ste Mr. Arnold, who had fol- 
owed him from Exeter, had also 
an Opportunity of ascertaining his 
talent in another dramatic depart- 
ment, seldom united with excel- 
lence in the higher branches — 
for Kean had there played Apollo 
in Midas for his own benefit, after 
that of Shylock in the Merchant 
of Venice. The effect of his act- 
ing, though but for a single night, 
was such on Mr, Arnold's mind, 
that the next morning he concluded 
an engagement with him for three 
years, at eight guineas for the first 
year, with an encrease at the com- 


mencement of each of the suc- 
ceeding seasons. And now policy 
and vanity began to 
due debt of justice. 


the | 
"the Drury” 
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lane cornmittee deemed it expedient 
to awaken public curiosity, by an 
anticipated notice of the genius 
which had so long pined in obscu- 
rity ; while the Dorchester public, 
on hearing the praises bestowed on 
him by that criterion of dramatic 
merit, as well as of political truth, 
a London paper, began to perceive 
beauties hitherto undiscovered.— 
The columns of their newspaper 
repeated praises that had originated 
in London. It is saitl, that on his 
first appearance before the Drury- 
lane committee, the current of pre- 
judice ran strongly against him ; 
his figure was particularly objected 
to. Whatever credit may be due 
to this circumstance, it is certain 
that his first appearance was in 
Shylock, a character well calculat- 
ed to conceal the deficiencies of 
nature, under the guise of age and 
debility. In this character he 
pleased. The few that saw him 
admired. His name was buzzed 
about ; the next night many came 
to see and criticise: he performed 
Richard; and fis rank, as a first- 
rate tragic actor, was completely 
established. The committee now 
made a generous as well as politic 
sacrifice, to make amends for their 
former incredulity as to his suc- 
cess. They cancelled their first en- 
gagement, and instead of it con- 
cluded one with him for five years, 
at sixteen pounds for the first year, 
eighteen for the second, and twen- 
ty fur the three last, together with 
a benefit each year. They also 
accompanied their new offer with a 

resent of an hundred guineas.— 

hey have had no reason to regret 
their liberality. Every night of 
Kean’s performing brought in £700 
into their treas His benefit is 


said to have produced rds of 
#1200. After fulfilling his en- 
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gagement in London, the closing 
of the winter theatrés gave him an 


opportunity of collecting the tri- 
bute of silmivdtion se long with- 
held. Such was the change of 
sentiment, that he now’ declines 
engagements, where he had before 
solicited them. ‘Not long since, 
his application for an engagement 
at Belfast, on a salary of two gui- 
neas a week, was declined, and a 
circumstance nearly similar hap- 
pened in Dublin. actor, whom 
the Dublin managers now obliged 
to draw to his theatre by the sa- 
crifice of half the night's ts, 
might have been perman en- 

ged at five guineas a week. On 

is journey to this city, he was in- 
duced to play one night at Chel- 
tenham. His appearance was not 
announced till twelve o'clock on 
the day of acting; and the house 
was full. 

Mr. Kean is below the middle 
size, slightly made, and not accur 
rately proportioned; -his face is 
long, his features strongly marked, 
not handsome, but full of intelli- 
gence; his eye dark, large, and 
piercing, beaming with expression, 
capable of conveying 4 great variety 
of emotions sorapidly, as almost to 
dispel the idea of succession. His 
dark and strongly marked eye- 
brow is so completely under com- 
mand, he has the power of elevat- 
ing and depressing it with such 
force and quickness, as to add 
much to the delineation of com. 

und passion. The lower — of 

is face, also, is susceptible of equal 
c of muscle. short, it is 
by hig countenance he acts; this 
is the vehicle through which he 
infuses the kindred emotions into 
his hearer’s soul; the action of 
his limbs is ever subordinate, and 
sometimes even unnoticed. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS TAKEN FOR THE 
RECOVERY, ARRANGEMENT, AND PRESERVATION OF 
THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF IRELAND. 


(Continued from p. 399, Vol. J.J 


Tux commission appointed for 
England extended its enquiries to 

and, where, it wasthought, many 
eriginal papers, whose contents 
would threw much light on those 
ef contemporaneous existence in 
Fingland might lie concealed. 
Their labours were rewarded by 
the discovery of several original 
documents, valuable both for their 
utility and curiosity, and by the 
assurance it gave of still greater 
discoveries being the t of @ 
more extended and vigorous search. 

The following extracts from their 
report may convey an idea of the 
nature of the documents thus res- 
tered to the public: 

In the Red Kook of the Exchequer ip 
Dustin, isan entry of the Magna Char- 
ta, izth Nov. i. Henry IIL, transmitted 
te Ireland, and collated from that book 
for Blackstone, with the Magna Charta 
of England for that date, On exami- 
pation of this with the printed copy by 
Blackstone, several errors were disco- 
vered. In another part of this book is 
centsined an entry of the statute of 
Westminter 1. iii. Edw, ILI. which isnot 
to be found on the statute roll of ihe tower of 
Leadon. This entry is followed by the 
entries of the statutes of Gloucester, (6 
Baw. 1.) de viris religiosis (27 Edw. 1.) 
gnd Westminster @.(15 Edw. 1.) As it 

son a comparison, that the en- 

tries of these statutes agree with those 
on the statute roll in the tower, it may 
be concluded that the entry of stat, 
Westm. |. must have been taken either 
rom that statute roll when perfect, or 
some source equally authentic. J¢ 
consequently ewlitied te more credit than 





* The abundance of materials of eve. 
ry description sent into the Museum, 
the narrowness of our limits, have 
induced a necessity of so long postpan- 
ing the consideration of this interesting 
snbject. The first paper relative to the 
inquiries an payee records, may be 
found by referring to the pember for 
April, 1414. 


any copy which has been hitherte met with 
m 


iqnd. 

n another part of the same book js 
the following extract:—Mem. qd. 4to 
die Maii, anno regoi regis Ed. fil. regis 
Ed. 17°. Dng. Rex mandavit canceilario 
suo Hibnie, quacdam statuta apud Lin- 
coln, et Eborum edita, et ea in eadem 
terra publicar| et observari precepit, 

r breve qd. sequitur in hace verba :— 

wardus Dei Gra, Rex Anglie, domi- 
nus Hiberaie, et dax Aqnit. Cancellario 
suo Hibernie, salntem: Quacdam stata- 
ta &c. Teste meipso apud Notingham 
xx* die Novembr. anno r. n. decimea sep- 
timo p. epm, Regem et consilium. 

Transt. Be it remembered, that on 
the fourth day of May, in the seven- 
teenth year of the reign of King Ed- 
ward; son of King Edward, our lord the 
king, sent to his Chancellor of Ire- 
land various statutes passed at Lincoln 
and York, and commanded them to he 
published and observed in said land, by 
the following brief in these words :~- 
Edward, by the grace of God, King of 
England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of 
Aquitaine, to his Chancellor of Ireland, 
greeting: Some statetes, &c, Witness 
myself at Nottingham, on the zoth day 
of Nev. in the 17th year of our reign, 
by the king himself, and his council.— 
The date of the year does not appear on 
the English statute roll, the ungertainty of 
which is supplied by the above entry. 

In the office of the Townclerk at the 
Sessions’ house in Dablin, whither all 
the records of the Tholsel were removed 
in 1796, is a book (written apparently 
about the time of Edw. I1.) called the 
chain-book, having been kept chained 
to ateble at the Tholsel. It contains 
an enumeration of the customs and pri-’ 
leges of the city of Dublin, and at the 
end is gn instrumentiin French, relating 
to the assize of breail, and ale, &c. 


The report of the sub-commis- 
sioners proceeds to observe on the 
condition, arran t, and 
servation of the aps oF IRE- 
LAND. 

With respect to the first of these 
circumstances, several melancholy 
instances of negligence in the care 
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ef these important instruments, 
are noticed. Among others, it is 
mentioned, that when the old ex- 
change at Waterford was pulled 
down, about forty years since, the 
Mayor ordered several cartloadsof 
very old manuscripts to be thrown 
in a heap in the street, and burned 
as useless lumber. About thetime 
of Charles I. the Burleigh family 
conveyed many records to Lismore 
castle; a fire happened there some 
years since, when the records were 
thrown ina confused heap into a 
tower in the castle, where they 
now lie. In a letter written on 
this subject by Lord Redesdale, 
when Chancellor of Ireland, he 
mentions that all the documents 
and papers belonging to the two 
houses of Parliament, had been re- 
moved promiscuously, on sale of 
the building to the bank, and ledg- 
ed in a house in Anglesea-street, 
where they remained in utter con- 
fusion, and in danger of destruction. 

The offices in which the various 
records were lodged at the time of 
the search, are stated by the com- 
missioners to be the following : 

1, The office of Under Secretary for 
Civil Affairs. 

2. Bermingham Tower. 

3. Office of Surveyor General of the 
Crown Lands. 

4. State Paper Office, 

All these are in the Castle of 

Dublin. 

5. The house (in Anglesea-street,) 
where the acts, &c. of the Irish Parlia- 
ment are kept. ' 

6. The Rolls Office, at the Courts of 

w. 

7. The Conrtof Exchequer. 

8. The Sessions house, in Green-st. 

* nr College. 

10. The Cathedral of Christ’s church, 
Dablin. 

In the first of these offices are 
reserved twenty-six manuscript 
olio volumes, lish 

by Mr. Lodge, heretofore for forty 
years deputy keeper of the rolls, 


Public Records of Ireland. 
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and of the records in Bermingham 
tower; these were purchased from 
his representatives by the govern- 
ment of Ireland. They contain a 
vast mass of useful information, 
well abstracted and digested ; serv- 
ing also to suggest a plan and of- 
fer a specimen, for translating, ar- 
ranging, and digesting the contents 
of all the records in the kingdom, 
so as to afford the easiest reference, 
and the completest abstract. 

In the Surveyor General's office 
are kept the maps made by Sir 
Wm. Petty, on the survey of the 
forfeited lands, usually called the 
Down Survey; as also copies of 
barony maps, by Gen. perce oil 
These maps are recognised by law 
as of high authenticity. ‘The in- 
secure state in which they are is, 
therefore, much to be regretted.— 
They are in a small room, at the 
top of an old house, very subject 
to accidents by fire (3 circumstance 
which occurred not long since) and 
where-there is very little room for 
consulting them. Several of the maps 
of the Down survey have been in- 
jured by the boundary lines having 
Toon traced over by a pen, knife, 
or other pointed instrument, in or- 
der to make exact copies. This 
practice is now discontinued. 

In treating of the steps to be 
taken for the future security and 
s~sservation of the records, refe- 
rence is made to a letter on the 
subject from Lord Redesdale, the 
then Chancellor, to the Earl] of 
Hardwicke, the then Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, in which, after 
stating the facts here noticed, the 
appointment of a commission for 
Ireland, similar to that already ia 
action in England, is strongly re- 
commended, The consequence of 

* Fora further account of these vee 


Inabie maps, see Monruty Musgum 
for May, No. viii, Vol. 1. p. 409 
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these combined representations has* 


been, that the subject was seriously 
taken up by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the king, upon the ad- 
dress of the house of commons, 
issued a commission in the year 
1809, for investigating, arranging, 
and preserving the Pustic Re- 


Burke— Hussey Burgh. 
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corps or Iretaxp. The pro- 
gress made by this commission, 
which still continues its enquiries, 
and sends regular reports of its 
proceedings to the parliament, 
must be the subject of a future 


paper. 


ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
a 


BURKE. 

The following notice of the 
death of one of the greatest men 
of the last century, will be read 
with sympathetic emotions by all 
who remember the original, and 
may serve as a model for those 
ephemeral effusions of sentiment, 
which are often deemed as neces- 
siry accompaniments to departed 
friendship, as the velvet pall or the 
gilt coffin: 

«HH. Died, at his seat at 
Beaconfield, after a long and pain- 
ful iliness, which he bore with a 
pious fortitude suited to his cha- 
ructer, in his G8th year, the Right 
Hon. Evmunp Burke. His end 
was suited to the simple greatness 
of inind whieh he displayed through 
life; every way unaffected; with- 
out levity, without ostentation.— 
Full of natyral grace and dignity, 
he appeared neither to wish nor to 
dread, but patiently and placidly 
ta wait the appointed hour of his 
dissolution. He had been listen- 
ing to some essay of Addison's, in 
which he ever took delight; he had 
recommenced himself in many af- 
fectionate messages to the remem- 
beance of those absent friends, 
whom he had never ceased tolove ; 
he had conversed some time with 
his accustomed farce of thought 
and of expression, on the awful 
situation of his country, for the 
welfare of which his heart was in- 
terested to the last beat; he had 


given, with steady composure, 
some private directions, in contem- 
plation of his approaching death, 
when, as his attendants were con- 
veying him to his bed, he sunk 
down, and after a short struggle, 
passed quietly, and without a groan, 
to eternal rest, in that mercy which 
he had just declared he had long 
sought with unfeigned humiliation, 
and to which he looked with a 
trembling hope.” 

I know of but few similar pas- 
sages that can be put in compa- 
rison with this. One, indeed, I 
remember, which at the time struck 
me forcibly, and I should be glad 
to revise it, in order to ascertain 
whether the coolness of reflection, 
and lapse of time, would sanction 
the judgment formed by the ardor 
of the moment. It was a notice 
in a northern provincial paper, of 
the death of a physician, once well 
known in Ireland—the intelligent, 
convivial, and patriotic Doctor 
Halliday. 

HUSSEY BURGH. 

This celebrated patriot, when 
speaking of the effect which the 
British restrictions on our com- 
merce had produced, in arming the 
people to shake them off, used this 
expression in the house of com- 
mons: Such laws were sown 
like dragon's teeth, and spring up 
in armed men.” This elegant and 


ap} opriate allusion was then highly 
applauded, and has since been often 
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quoted ; but it appears not to be 
generally khown, that the idea is 
taken from Milton. That great 
writer, when speaking of the neces- 
sity of the government watching 
the state of the press, says—* I 
know that they (books of an in- 
flammatory nature) are as lively 
and as vigorously productive, as 
those fabulous dragon’s teeth ; and 
being sowed up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed.” 
LORD KENYON. 

A friend of Lord Kenyon had 
sold him a cottage at Richmond ; 
and on going down to that town 
once on business, wished to take a 
view of the premises ; an old house- 
keeper admitted him; on the table 
were three books ; the Bible, Epic- 
tetus, and the Whole Duty of Man. 
*“ Does my Lord read this?” said 
the gentleman, taking up the Bi- 
ble. “ No,” said the woman, “he 
is always poring upon this little 
book,” pointing to the Epictetus ; 
“Ido not know what it is; my 
Lady reads the two others; they 
come down here of a Saturday 
evening, and bring with them a leg 
or shoulder of mutton; this serves 
them the Sunday, and they leave 
me the remains.” A Chief Justice 
of England, thus severely simple in 
his taste and habits, is at least a 
curiosity. 

HOGARTH. 

This painter, in the early part 
of his life, applied his talents to 
paint portraits, the most ill-suited 
employment imaginable to @ man 
whose turn certainly was not flat- 
tery, nor his talent adapted to look 
on vanity without a sneer. He 
took, however, excellent likenesses. 
He was in the constant ag Bod 
converting every uncommon 
he piso into a study, by sketch- 
ing it ov the spot; this he would 


do on his nail with a pencil. The advise you,” said his Majesty, « to 





a 
. 


Id. Kenyoa— Hogarth—Gen. Wolfe. 
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original of a well-known story is 
contained in the following note : 

* Mr. Hogarth’s respectful com- 
pliments to Lord » finding that 
he does not mean to have the pic- 
ture which was drawn for him, is 
informed again of Mr. H.'s neces- 
sity for the money; if, therefore, 
his Lordship does not send for it 
ip three days, it will be disposed of 
with the addition of a tail, and 
some other little appendages, to 
Mr. Hare, the famous wild beast 
man; Mr. Hogarth having given 
that gentleman a conditional pro- 
mise of it, for an exhibition picture, 
on his Lordship’s refusal.”—This 
intimation had the desired effect. 

WOLFE. 

An old soldier used some years 
ago to attend strangers who visited 
Carisbrook castle, in the Isle of 
Wight, in order to point out its 
curiosities, and was accustomed at 
the conclusion to exhibit himself 
as the greatest curiosity there, as 
being the person in whose arms ‘he 
immortal Wolfe expired. Ue aa 
sured a gentleman who made some 
inquiries relative to the full of a 
hero, to commemorate which the 
arts of painting, poetry, and ayy 
ture, have all conspired, that far 
from displaying the lively interest 
ascribed to him, in the fute of the 
day, he appeared absorbed in his 
own sufferings, oppressed with 
langour and debility, and nearly 
insensible to what was pnasing 
about him. 

A TRUE BORN IRISHMAN. 

During thé reign of Henry VII. 
the Earl of Kildare avoided the 
usual consequences of an attainder 
by a singular mixture of frankness 
and intrepidity. On being sum- 
moned to England to answer his 
accusers, he was adnitted into the 
presence of the King. “ I would 
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land could not govern that eart;” 
to which Henry ee ye! replied, 


provide yourself with counsel.”"— 
“ So I will,” replied the Earl, 
“ with the ablest in the kingdom ;” 
and, seizing the king's hand, ad- 
ded, “ I will take your highness 
for my counsel against these false 
knaves.” The king was not dis- 


* pleased at this liberty, and still less 


at the noble adscription of inte- 
grity which it implied. In the 
course of his trial it was alleged 
against him, that he had impiously 
and sacrilegiously burnt the church 
of Cashel. “ I know I did,” said 
Kildare, “ but then I thought the 
Archbjshop was in it.” When'the 
trial was concluded, his prosecu- 
tors, feeling that they had not suc- 
cessfully proved their allegations, 
at least not to the king’s satisfac- 
tion, said to him in all the bitter- 
ness of resentment, “ that all Ire- 
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“ then that earl govern all 
Ireland.” He was as good as his 
word, for he received him into fa- 
vour again, making him deputy of 
Ireland, in place of Sir Edward 
Poynings ; a generosity of conduct 
which Kildare justified by his sub- 
sequent gratitude, which was soon 
put to the test by the rebellion of 
Ulicke Burke, Lord Clanricarde, 
who had married his daughter.— 
This alliance, intimate as it was, 
did not impede him in the full dis- 
charge of his duty. Collecting his 
English forces, he met the rebel 
lord at Knockston, near Galway, 
where he defeated him with great 
slaughter, and took two of his sone 
prisoners. 








( To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 


SIR, —_— 
Te the following historical anecdotes cana be admitted inte the Museum, they 


are al your service, Your's, &c. 

August 1, 1814. 

TRUE INDEPENDENCE. 

It is the fashion of the present 
day to designate liberty as the 
cloak of anarchy and licentious- 
ness. The following ane¢dote will 
prove, that the spirit of genuine 
liberty, so far from being a watch- 
word for outrage, is not only per- 
fectly consistent with every princi- 
ple of justice and regular govern- 
ment, but may be called the parent 
of them. 

During the ferment at Boston, 
that preceded the distarbances 
which terminated in a civil war 
between the English ministry and 
the American colonies, four per- 
sons were killed by the soldiery — 
The death of their townsmen had 
such an effect on the inhabitants of 
this city, that the governor found 
it necessaty to remove all the 


B. D. 
king's troops, as the ferment of the 
public mind was so great, that his 
personal safety was otherwise in- 
secure. The officer who com- 
manded the party was with several 
others committed to prison; and, 
to the immortal honour of the 
American nation it should be told, 
that after a full trial in the town 
where the occurrence took place, 
and before a jury composed of 
those men whose fellow-citizens 
had been slaughtered, all were ac- 

uitted, except two who were 
found guilty of manslaughter, The 
two gentlemen who advocated the 
cause of the prisoners were them- 
selves among the warmest friends 
of liberty. Their words, on such 
an occasion, are therefore worth 
of being recorded. “ We must,” said 
they, “steel ourselves against pre- 
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possessions, which contaminate the 
fountain of justice. The law, in 
all vicissitudes of government, fluc- 
tuations of passion, or flights of 
enthusiasm, should preserve a stea- 
dy undeviating course. To use the 
words of a patriot, a hero, a mar- 
tyr to liberty, ALtorrynon Syp- 
ney— Tis = sine affectu; with- 
out any re to it com- 
sande that which pen and pu- 
nishes that which isevil ; it is deaf, 
inexorable, inflexible. Onthe one 
hand, it is deaf to the cries and la- 
mentations of the prisoners; on the 
other, it is deaf, as an adder, 
to the clamours of the populace.” 
BRITISH LEGISLATION 
LAND. 
According to the provisions of 
Poyning’s law, no act of parlia- 
ment could originate in Ireland.— 
The form of legislation was, to 
pas heads of a bill in either 
ouse of parliament, which, when 
altered and amended as deemed 
necessary, were referred to the 
Irish privy council, to be trans- 
mitted to the British cabinet to re- 
ceive its approbation. Sometimes 
the privy council did not send them 
over. They were then said to be 
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cushioned, and were heard no more 
of. If they arrived in London, 
and the general principle was ap- 
proved of by the statesmen there, 
after receiving whatever alterations 
were deemed expedient, they were 

in returned to seven ren 
if they passed through ouses 
of yparllassens without alteration, 
they received the royal assent from 
the viceroy, and then had the force 


of law. In the year 1769, the in- 
conveniencies this were 
strongly proved by a bill returned 


to Ireland, after having received 
seventy-four alterations in succes- 
sive revisions, by Lord Thurlow, 
when Attorney-General, Lord 
Rosslyn, when Solicitor General, 
and a chamber council. The bill, 
thus metamorphosed, was re 

by the commons of Ireland. The 
tem duties expired some 
wee ore a new bill could pass 
through all the forms. In the mean 
time, the merchants imported their 
goods duty free; the commission- 
ers, without authority from any 
existing law, seized the goods, and 
lodged them in the king's stores.— 
The merchants, with the co- 
mitatus, broke open the stores, and 
carried away the goods in triumph. 


pa 


SIR, 

I have been informed, that in 
some part of the county of Antrim 
there is a rocking stone, similar to 
those recorded in history, as used 
by the Druids in their judicial rites. 
Several of your correspondents, as 
well as I, would feel in 
having the fact ascertained, and if 
such a curious relic of remote an- 
tiquity be really in existence, a des- 
arty" of Lal its present s:ate 
would be y eager 

I know of nosubject capable of 
affordi ae pleasure to a well- 
Vou. Il, 


(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 
io 


informed mind, than investigations, 
tending to point out the ancient state 
of our native country. Your ma- 
gazine professes to assist such re- 
searches, and in many cases has 
been serviceable. Continue to add 
to this part of your stores; for, 
you may be assured, it will be 

acc le to a i 


great portion of 


your subscribers. fam, sir, your 
constant reader, 
M‘Erty. 
August 3, 1814. 
U 
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( For the Monthly Museum.) 
ACCOUNT OF THE CHARTER SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 


ema 


Tue charter for establishing 
Protestant schools in Ireland, was 
granted in 1733, in consequence of 
& petition of the principal acbility, 
sleray, and quatry in ineland, oust 
ing ignorance, disaffection, 
want of civilization, that prevailed 
pe ge oy senna 

ing incorporation of a 
Soskety for establishing and annie 
taining a sufficient number of pro- 
testant schools in situations, 
noel Gomes ual means 

_ Converting and civilizing the 
Irish natives ; in which the’ chil. 
dren of the poor might be instruct- 
. heat pcr 

the fu inci of 
true religion and lo ° 

The society, thus established, 
ae 2 gra wom 8 very 

y> rom @ variety grants 
and bequests both of a and 
private nature. The school 
was founded at Castle-dermot, un- 
der the patronage of the then Earl 
of Kildere, who endowed it with 
twenty acres of land, in addition to 
@ subscription of 4500. In the 
two following years, seven other 
achools were founded. The means 


of their support proceeded not 
iptions of the 


only from the 

protestant of Ireland, but 

also from English subscriptions, to 

collect and transmit which a cor- 
ing society was formed— 


A duty on hawkers and pedlars was i 


appropriated by parliament for their 

support, and wkenthis failed 

of money were Sty ahoooe ys 
ugmen to near r 

pr sy Pe ieee b landed 
roperty, also, e bequests 

by will, to this society. The most 


and cents. producing an interest of 


remarkable of these were, one from 
@ Dutch nobleman, Baron Vry- 
housen, who hequeathed to the use 
of the schools, funded property, 
amounting to £56,666, in the 3 per 


about £1,700 perannum. An un- 
known benefactor also 

£40,000 in the four per cents. 
producing about 41,600 per an- 
num. 


The business of the society is 
conducted by four committees— 
1. The committee of fifteen, which 

the economy of all the 
, and has ago acon 
rection of the whole ishment. 
2. The committee of accounts. 3. 
The law committee. 4. The com- 
mittee for examining into the qua- 
lifications of candidates for masters, 
mistresses, and assistants. 





of apprentices in Dublin, at twenty 
men per annum. In addition to 
these committees and officers liv- 
ing in Dublin, each school is under 
the immediate inspection of a local 
committee, consisting of the prin- 
cipal resident protestant emen 
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nea and a half at the expiration of 
the second year; the like sum at 
the expiration of the fourth year ; 
and the remaining two guineas at 
the expiration of the apprentice- 
ship. The seven guineas to be 
paid as follows: one guinea at the 
end of each of the first four years, 
and the remaining three at the ex- 
piration of the apprenticeship. 
This society, though under the 
immediate patronage of the Irish 
——— has accomplished very 
ittle of its object, that of convert- 
ing the catholic population of Ire- 
land. After the first ebullition of 
novelty had subsided, the schools 
existed in 4 very declining state, so 
that when they were visited by the 
celebrated Howard, his report was 
extremely discouraging. Kor does 
it appear that the exposure of their 
declining state had for several years 
any effect in stimulating either the 
superintending committee ia Dub- 
lin, or the local committees, to a 
roper discharge of the dutiesthe 
Pad undertaken. Latterly, indeed, 
that is, for a few years previous to 
the enquiries made by the board of 
education in 1808, much attention 
was paid to them, and the state of 
the schools was consequently high- 
ly improved. But the beneficial 
results to be ultimately expected 
from their continuance, may be 
best appreciated by the language 
of the commissioners themselves, 
when concluding their report on 
this department of national edu- 
cation— 
«« While we warmly and sincere- 
l aud the pious and patriotic 
Rasp those who contributed to 
the establishment, and laboured for 
the success of this institution, we 
fee] ourselves bound to state, that 


Charter Schools in Ireland. 





{ August, 


during a very considerable period 
of its continuance, it appears to 
have fallen short of attaining the 
for which it was esteblish- 
ed, and to have failed of one great 
object that was intended ex- 
cted from it—the conversion of 
the lower orders of the inhabitants 
of Ireland from the errors of po- 
The utter inadequacy of 
the institution, in point of magni- 
tude and extent, for that object, is 
sufficient to account for this failure, 
independently of the operation of 
other causes. The number of Po- 
pish children in all the schools, at 
any one time, has probably never 
amounted to sixteen hundred, and 
this must have borne so small a 
roportion to the whole number to 
be educated, as to have no sensible 
influence on the great mass of po- 
pulation, even allowing that all who 
were educated in these schools con- 
tinued in the protestant persuasion ; 
this, however, is certainly not the 
fact ; and though it is impossible 
to ascertain the number of those 
who have returned to the popish 
seep ae there is reason to be- 
ieve that it has not been inconsi- 
derable. But there is another im- 
portant end of this institution, 
which has always been answered by 
it to a certain extent, and appears 
at this time (Dec. 1808) to be at- 
tained to avery high degree indeed, 
the instruction of so great a num- 
ber of poor and destitute chil- 
dren, bringing them up to habits of 
industry, and qualifying them to 
become useful members of society ; 
advantages of iar inyportance, 
in a country abounding in popula- 
tion, and where no general public 
fund is provided for relieving the 
distresses of the poor.” 
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TABLE OF THE CHARTER SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 
















































Where When | Lands at- | Est.no. 
Now| Scbools, Se. situate (foundeu| tached to \of chil- 
the School. \dren. 
Aa. R. 
1jArdbracken |Meath 1745 | 17 1 a 
2} Arkiow Wicklow | 1748 | 20 1 50 
S}Baggot-street |Dublin 1804 60 
4) Baliyeastle Antrim 17387 | 20 0 60 
Baliykelly L. Derry [| 1752 | 68 Eng. | 50 
Cashel ipperary | 1751 | @1 2 80 
7) Castlebar Mayo 1768 | 22 0 5D 
SiCastledermot [Kildare 1737 | 20 0 “0 
9|Castlemartyr [Cork 1749 | 22 0 40 
10/Clonmell Tippe 1748 | 2% 2 oa 
1:|Clontarf Dublin 1748 | 10 0 1z0 
19Charleville Cork 1748. | 15 3 50 
13/Creggane Armagh 1737 | S2 0 40 
14/Dandalk Louth 1758 40 
15|Dankerrin King’s Co. | 1753 | 22 0 50 
16;|Dunmanway = |Cor 1751 | 20 0 50 
17|Farra W. Meath | 1758 | Se 0 60 
igiInnishannon =| Cork 1752 | 42 0 50 
19|Kilkenny Kilkenny | 1745 | 20 0 70 
20| Longford Longford | 1753 | 35 3 4) 
21\Longhrea way 1749 | 41 0 50 
22| Maynooth Kildare 1749 | 14 1 50 
23|Newport ipperary | 1751 | 20 O oo 
24/Ray Donegall | 1740 | #2 0 30 
25) Ross Wexford | 1741 | 30 @ 60 
26)Santry Dublin 1744} 33 1 60 
27|Shannon-green |Limerick | 1735 | 28 O eo 
2h) Strangford Down 1748 | #2 0 50 
29/Stradbally Queen’s co,| 1738 | 30 0 ) 
30 Sligo [Sligo 1755 | 20 0 #0 
31{Trim Meath 1748 9 0 60 
32| Waterford Waterford| 1744 | 20 0 6 
NURSERIES. 
1, Dublin Doblin 120 
@/Monastereven |Kildare 1762 2 0 Jou 
3|Monivea Galway 1760 | 32 0 IW 
4 Shannon-grove Limerick 2 0 100 
2230 


The landed property of the so- 
ciety was estimated in 1808 at 
upwards of £10,000 per annum, 
the annual parliamentary grant at 
about £20,000. . The ave ex- 


enses of each year, te 
epee one 


the commissioners 
was somewhat more than £30,000 ; 
the number of children maintained 
and educated 2,093, whence it ap- 
pears that the average expense of 


each child was £14. It is almost 
needless‘to remark, that the same 
sum, employed solely for the pur- 
poses of general education, un- 
shackled by any secret views of 

lytism, would have accom. 
plished what the devisers of the 
charter schools professed, the edu- 
cation of the poorer classes in 
Ireland. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING CHEAP BOOKS. 


——— 
(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) ; 
SIR, et 
Ix a late publication, U observed 


the idea of a society, established 
for providing useful books for the 
poorer classes, at cheap rates, no- 
ticed. I have often thought such 
a step not only useful, but abso- 
lutely necessary, for completing 
the plan of general, or as it is now 
called, national education. The 
ogress of learning is rapidly ex- 
Loatieers in a short rly pe be 
hoped, that few will be incapable 
of reading the bible. Ignorance 
will be as disgraceful as it is detri- 
mental. But if a stop be made 
here—if the bible be the only book 
that the poor man can procure, the 
general zeal for knowledge will 
soon be stimulus to 
farther exertion of mind will fail. 
The bible, useful—necessary as it 
is, supplies but one kind of know- 
ledge—it no doubt excites a wish 
for practising the virtues suitable 
to humble industry; but it does 
not provide the means. Every man 
will still stand in need of such 
books as will direct his newly ex- 
cited energies to their proper lines 
of action. Anxious as the farmer 
or mechanic may be to enhance the 
value of his labour, by the im- 
nts of modern ingenuity, 
unless he is taught what these im- 
ments are, and how they can 
be reduced to practice, his case is 
little bettered. 

There are other reasons tae car- 
rying this plan into effect. Elemen- 
my school books, necessary for 
teaching to read, should he as 
cheap as possible. It is a singular 
instance of human ersity, that 

nts, even in situations of life 
where a small additional expense is 


an object of no moment, strongly 
object to it on account of school 
books. The same person who will 
lay out pounds on articles of lux- 
ury, who will lavish money on 
teachers at best but of ornamen- 
tal accomplishments, is ever rea- 
Bi heron the trifle i 
site for procuring the books 
are to give his child the foun- 
dations of knowledge. it 
is not for the class who can indulge 
in luxuries, which the society now 
spoken of is formed for, yet itis 
fair to conclude, that the same feel- 
ing, universal among the better in- 
formed, should operate also on 
those whose minds have had fewer | 
opportunities of rational expansion; 
that what must be purchased by a 
privation of some of the necessa- 
an will be strongly object- 

to. 

There is also a large class of s0- 
ciety to which the bible is a sealed 
volume. The catholics are taught 


‘te believe that the church of Eng- 


land bible, the only one which 
poor man can obtain, is erroneous ; 


them what their translation is to 
us—pure water in a corrupt ves- 
-. Which translation should be 

erred is not the question now 
Ee taone is to whether ether teecks 
apne mettobe pease Seana 

keep up a spirit of in 
those who think it sinful to read 
that book. Here is a large and 
useful scope for the labours of such 
&society. The 
sult from enlightening the minds 
of the amazing numbers that can- 
not be illuminated on the present 
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principle of what is very impro- 
perly called national education, is 
incalculable. 

It is needless to ask what books 
should come within the considerati- 


onof suchasociety. Notime supplies — 


so great a number of publications 
for children and the lower classes as 
the present. The following enumera- 
pa ace 9. 

be divided, will perhaps 
socmcpptoune ae dade nature : 
They should be then—ist. Prim- 
mers and el reading books. 
2. Tracts uni entertainment 


Of the Cause of Blight, &c. in- Corn. 
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expediti ious means of dispelling the 
poison of the books and ballads 
now circulated. 5. Histories—re- 


commended as advantageous, but 
not necessary. 

Books of these kinds, printed 
and ? scpaavege, at cheap rates, would 
be the most useful gift a friend to 
~—~ could bestow. A plan for 
providing them must do good ; its 
utility will be in proportion to the 
extent to which it is carried. Let 
us go a step farther, for there is 
ever room to advance a step farther 
in the career of well-directed bene- 


. volence, May we hope not only 


to see this society in full 

but to see its operations followed 
up by benevolent societies, in all 
parts of the kingdom, disseminating 
the streams of private ement 
and public prosperity into every 
corner, by means of circulating li- 
braries, properly selected and well 
— l am, sir, your well- 

isher, B. B. 


(For the Monthly Museum. ) 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSE OF BLIGHT, 
MILDEW, AND RUST, IN CORN. 
—_ 


Tue ravages made by the blight 
induced the celebrated Sir J. 


follow- 








ply the vegetable's want of locomo- 
tion, by enabling it to profit by all 
the aqueous particles which may 
fall upon it, or be contained in the 
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push themselves into the cellular 
texture, and, intercepting the sap 
in its ascent, nourish the little mush- 
room at the expence of the grain. 
It is the kernel of the primary plant 
which suffers by this intrusion ; in 
proportion to the number of fungi 
which take root in the stalk, the 
grain in the ear is shrivelled ; and 
while the bran remains as plentiful 
as before, the flour is so much di- 
minished, that some part of a year’s 
crop affected by it did not yield a 
stone from a sack of wheat; or it 
may happen that the whole pro- 
duce, if ground, should give bran 
alone. This fungus attacks corn 
early in spring ; assumes an orange 
colour, which afterwards becomes 
a deep brown ; and,in hot weather, 
ripens and shedsits seed perhaps in 
the space of aweek. Spring corn 
suffers less from it than winter, 
oe because the fungus has 
ess time to spread over and ex- 
haust it. It does not seem peculiar 
to this country. All over Europe 
where corn is grown, the blight is 
known; and specimens of a para- 
sitic plant, nearly resembling the 
English, have lately been received 
in wheat from New South Wales. 
Nor does this fungus appear to at- 
tack corn plants oaly. The neigh- 
bourhood of a barberry bush will 
infect a whole district of grain with 
the disease ; from whence our au- 
thor very reasonably infers, that 
this tree, known to be very subject 
to a rust resembling the blight, 
sheds the farina of its fungus, which 
the wind carries to the pores of the 
corn. 

Early in the season, the rust, in 
its orange-coloured stage, may be 
observed upon a few stalks here 
and there in afield. At this period 
it takes many weeks of coming to 
maturity; and that interval our 
author advises the farmer to em- 


ploy in eradicating those infected 
plants, which, if permitted to ripen, 
are 80 many nests of numberless 
fungi. Each pore may contain from 
twenty to forty, and each fungus 
sheds a hundred seed; so that, in 
the hot season, when they ripen 
quickly, a single stalk may infect 
a whole parish. He suspects it 
may likewise find its way in the 
straw, mixed up with manure; 
and several grasses are obviousl 
subject to it. The former cause is, 
easily removed ; and careful weed- 
ing 18 a certain preventive of the 
latter. 

Two suggestions of very great 
importance arise here. The first is 
aquery, whether the copious growth 
of these fungi upon the leaves and 
stalks of corn does not add to the 
nutritive matter of the straw ? The 
weight of the straw is certainly in- 
creased in proportion as the grain 
loses by the growth of the parasiti- 
cal plant ; but the question is sub- 
mitted to farmers, whether the 
fungus has the qualities which adapt 
it to the stomachs of cattle? A 
question which may easily be an- 
swered by the experience of a 
year's feeding from the straw crop. 

The other suggestion is of still 
greater moment : 

* It cannot be improper to re- 
mark, that although the seeds of 
wheat are rendered, by the ex- 
ee power of the fungus, so 
lean and shrivelled that scarce any 
flour fit for the manufacture of 
bread can be obtained by grind- 
ing them, these very seeds will, 
except, perhaps, in the very worst 
cases,* answer the purpose of seed 
corn, as well as the fairest and 


* Eighty grains of the most blighted 
wheat that could be obtained, were, 
sown in pots in the hot house; of these, 
seventy-two produced healthy plants, a 
loss of teu per ceut. only. 
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lumpest sample that can be ob- 
ares and in some better ; 
for, as a bushel of much blighted 
corn will contain one third at least 
more grains in number than a 
bushel of plump corn, three bushels 
of such corn willgo as far in sow- 
ing land, as 4 bushels of grain. 
‘ The use of the flour of corn in 
furthering the process of vegeta- 
tion, is to nourish the minute plant 
from the time of its developement 
till its roots are able to attract 
food from the manured earth; for 
this purpose, one-tenth of the con- 
tents of a grain of good wheat is 
more than sufficient. The quan- 
tity of flour in wheat has been in- 
creased by culture and 
ment calculated to improve its qua- 
lities for the benefit of mankind, in 
the same rtion as the pulp of 
apples rot pene has been rate er 
by the same means, above what is 
found on the wildings and crabs in 
the hedges. 
‘ It is customary to set aside or 
to purchase for seed corn, the bold- 
est and plumpest samples that can 


be obtained ; that is,those that con- ing 


tain the most flour. But this is an 
mee cag waste of human sub- 
sistence ; the smallest grains, such 
as are sifted out before the wheat is 
carried to market, and either con- 
sumed in the farmer's family, or 
given to his poultry, will be found, 
by experience, to noha the pur- 
ose of agating the sort 

viene Reg sprung, as effectually 
as the largest. : 

‘ Every ear of wheat is com- 
posed of a number of cups 
alternately on each side of the 
straw ; the lower ones contain, ac- 
cording to circumstances, three or 
four grains, nearly equal in size, 
but, towards the top of the ear, 
where the nutriment 7 rae 
by the more ample su 
E the ram ths third 


that are nearer 
Vo, Il. 
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or fourth grain in a cup is frequent- 
ly defrauded of its jpetien, and 
and small.— 
These small grains, which are re- 
jected by the miller, because they 
do not contain flour enough for his 
purpose, have nevertheless an am- 
ple abundance for all purposes of 
vegetation, and as fully partake of 
the (or blood, as we should 
call it in animals) of the kindwhich 

uced them, as the fairest and 


fullest grain that can be obtained 


from the bottoms of the lower cups, 
by the wasteful process of beating 
the sheaves.’ 

A geod deal of illiberal attack 
has been excited by these most 
important suggestions. Certain 
practical men have treated the idea 
of feeding cattle with the rust of 
the straw as something equally ab- 
surd in itself, with a proposal to 

fat by eating scabby mutton. 
But it should be recollected, that 
the cases are not at all parallel,— 
The scab of mutton is an unwhole- 
some concretion, not a new animal; 
the rust of corn is a new and thriv« 
plant. Besides, there are cer+ 
tain morbid excressences in animals 
which we eat without scruple, and, 
doubtless, receive nourishment 
from. .What is the fat of prize cat- 
tle but a disease? Do we not feast 
upon enlarged livers of geese and 
turkeys ?+or, to take a case &till 
more in point, is not our attention 
carefully directed, in many cases, 
to the propagation of one plant 
upon the stem and from the fat of 
another. There is evidently no- 
thing in the supposition now made 
which entitles it to be viewed as 
self-contradi -—It is a fair 
subject of inquiry. As for the 
suggestion relative to seed corn, 
it is equally a hint deserving fur- 
ther examination. At the same 
time, the author mentions the 
— of his own opinion, in so 


* 
* , 
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far as he has adopted one. He 
has received very respectable tes- 
timonies from practical men in the 
course of the discussion which his 
tract has excited; and, surely, to 
raise an outcry about the pogsible 
danger that may result ftom, far- 
mers being tempted to sow insuffi- 
cient grain by his representations, 
is, in the extreme, inconsiderate, 
as well as unfair. Can any doubt 


On the Curi in Potatoes. 
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be entertained that the hint now 
given will be brought gradually to 
the test of experiment; and that a 
considerable portion of the crop 
will be risked upon the authority 
of our author's views, only when 
experience shail have proved that 
they are correct? We trust that 
this decisive testimony wil] soon be 
adduced, to the final determination 
of the question. 





Sir, 

I understand that your very use- 
fil and entertaining Magazine has 
@ more general circulatian in the 
interior of this kingdom, than any 
other periodical publication, I 
therefore take the liberty of re- 
questing you will, as soon as you 
can spare room, allow this letter 
to appear in it, in hopes that it will 
meet the eye of some experienced 
and scientific agriculturist, who 
may be enabled to explain, what at 
present appears to me a phenome- 
non, and by such explanation ren- 
der useful knowledge to the grow- 
ers of potatoe crops, and to the 
great mass of the people of this 
part of the United Kingdom, whose 
chief food depends upon the true 
knowledge of their best culture. 

I occupy a considerable farm, 
and as itis of a mixed nature, I 
make a considerable qyantity of 
manure, which I lay out on ground 
(generally broken) and let what I 
can spare, at a certain rate, to the 
neighbouring poor, on which the 
plant their potatoes, and by which 
my ground is brought into heart 
for again turning to white crops. 

Last year I let out about nine 
acres in this way, and I suppose no 
part of the kingdom ever produced 
a finer crop, free in every respect 
from complaint. This year I let 
out un adjoining field in the same 
way, of still larger extent; the 
ground in both, of the exact same 


A 


uality (a silicious clay). Twen- 
fifecet persons have planted 
ir potatoes in it; the of dif- 
ferent denominations, some brought 
from mountain, some miles di 
tant, some from bog, and others 
from different parts of the adjoin- 
ing country, notwithstanding which 
there is not a single ridge in the 
whole, that is not more or less in- 
fected with curl. Some of the 
ridges were planted the first week 
in March, and some so late as May. 
Some has been lightly covered, 
some covered heavily, with a rea- 
sonable time between planting and 
second spitting, and planted, 
second spitted, and shoveled in the 
first instance ; and I must also ob- 
serve, that early in June a sharp 
frost injured the crops of most of 
my neighbours, yet to all appear- 
ance my field remained unhurt by 
it. Amongst the various opinions 
L have met. with on the subject of 
this disease, I am not able to find 
one to correspond with the facts I 
have stated. I am therefore in- 
duced to submit it for the consi- 
deration of the scientific farmer, 
and I trust, if what I have stated is 
sufficiently clear, that it will induce 
some person who has studied the 
nature of the disease, to give ah 
explanation of its cause, ugh 


‘the medium of your useful columns. 
D. 


lam, su, &c, 
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(For the Monthly Museum.) 
ON COLOURS, AND THEIR NOMENCLATURE. 


——_—_— 


Tne indefinite signification of 
the names of colours, has been the 
source of much inconvenience to 
science in general, and a continual 
perplexity to writers and transla- 
tors. When we consider the infi- 
nitely various modifications of which 
light is susceptible, and the widely 
dissimilar nature of the objects by 
which these modifications are in- 
dicated, we cease to wonder that 

“no attempt has been made. to dis- 
tinguish colours by any systematic 
nomenclature. Conceiving, how- 
ever, that something might be done 
towards the advancement of so de- 


sirable an attainment, I have been & 


led to consider colours, practically 
taking advan of satisfactory 
theorems, and I now come to ha- 
zard a few hints on the subject. 

1. There are three pri sim- 
ple colours: red, yellow, and blue. 
These exist, as it were, in respec- 
tive points, from which they can 
never diverge without being affect- 








The primary colours, distin- 
uished by a strong line, are Red 
1, Yellow 2, and Blue 4. The 
equi-binary compounds have dou- 
ble lines, and are, Orange 3, Green 
6, and Purple 5. The sum of each 
compound is equal to those of its 
constituent parts. The middle 
point between 1 and 3 is fiery 
orange—between 3 and 2 pale 
orange—between 2 and 6 warm 


e d 4 bluish 
ed by each other, and ¢ uently between 6 an : 
changed from their original cha- ere 4 ye af —_ 
racters; hence arises— ple—an tween 5 a way 


2. A progressional series of tints 
proceeding from each of the pri- 
mary colours to the points where 
their mutual forces are equally 
counteracted; in which points are 
formed the equi-binary compounds, 
orange, purple, and green: in all 
the Bie: oon! points, the force 
of one of the simple colours pre- 
dominates. 

It will be necessary to illustrate 
this by @ diagram ; 


$. Every tint that can be con- 
ceived, except those already enu- 
merated, is a ternary id of 
the gees et ys son combined 
in an infinitude roportions.— 
Some idea may be Lomed of the 
amazing variety of this class, from 
considering that the smallest quan- 
tity of 4 is sufficient to affect every 
es a a 2 exclusively, pro- 

ucing decided ternary , 

wo As the qpueny 4 is 
increased, or its quality altered, 
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new series of ternates will be ob- 
tained ad infinitum. The same 
thing may be observed of the other 
simple colours. Black results from 
the mutual and equal counterac- 
tion of the forces of the three sim- 
ple colours, which therefore I call 
an equi-ternate; and the neutral 
tint of artists is this colour diluted. 
From a predominancy of green in 
the ternate, we have olive—from 
orange, brown—and from purple, 
grey. 

As the approved theory of acci- 
dental colours appears to me to 
correspond better with practical 
results than the prismatic system 
of the great Newton, that 

“ Pure intelligence, whom God 
* To mortais icnt, to trace bis boundless 
* Trom laws -oblimely simple.” 
So I should be inclined to prove 
my positions by it ; but as entering 
fully into the speculation would 
occupy too much space, I will 
merely bring into view what is ne- 
cessary for elucidation. 

When the eye rests steadily for 
a length of time on any particular 
colour, the optic nerve becomes 
obtunded and insenfible to it, and 
a new colour is seen, under cer- 
tain circumstances, of the form and 
dimensions of the colour first exa- 
mined. The colours thus appa- 
rently generated Buffon called 
“ accidental ;” but as I find that 
they are unifermly the perfect con- 
trasts to those which seemingly 
produce them, I think they are less 
vaguely designated by this term. 

1. I find on examining any of the 

rimary colours, that the contrast 
s a compound of the other two :— 
thus, that of red is green—of yel- 
low, purple—and of blue, orange. 
Any one may be satisfied of these 
facts, by looking with fixed atten- 
tion on any small object exhibiting 
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a perfect specimen of red, for near 
ly @ minute, then remove the eye 
to a white object equally distant, 
where its perfect contrast, green, 
(the compound hue of blue and 
yellow, the other simple colours) 
will be beautifully displayed of 
a figure and size similar to the 
specimen examined. 

2. On employing any one of the 
equi-binary compounds, I have a!- 
ways found its contrast to be that 
simple colour, which is not one of 
its constituent principles. Dut if 
the binary compound has one of 
its component parts in predomi- 
nance, then the contrast will not 
be a pure simple colour, but com- 
pounded of the contrasts to the 
primary and equi-binary colours, 
between which it is situated in the 
foregoing diagram. Hence an ex- 
planation can be offered of the ap- 
parent contradictory results at- 
tending the experiments of some 
eminent speculutists. As they have 
employed the prismatic colours in 
their enquiries, they have bluish- 
green instead of perfect green as 
the accidental colour of red. Now 
the red of the prism is not a true 
primary colour, but considerably 
tinged with yellow; and if we re- 
fer to the diagram, we will find it 
situated between | and 3, so that 
its contrast lies between 4 and 6, 
which is bluish-green, From this 
it appears, that the perfect purity 
of the tints examined had not been 
sufficiently attended to, and from 
this example also we may infer the 
cause of other variations. 

3. In the same way we find, that 
black and white are mutual con- 
trasts, and that all ternates have 
degrees of white for their contrasts, 
tinged with the aceidental hues of 
such colours as predominate in 
their respective compositions. 

As these premiscs are introduc- 











‘ory to the nomenclature which | 
shall next send you. I have pur- 
posely avoided particularizing ex- 


_— — —— 
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periments, as those I shall then 
detail will auswer the purpose. 
G. N.S. 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS; 
Extracted from a Discourse, intended to be read ina Literary Society. 
‘(Concluded from page 101.) 

i 


In addition to the reason here 
assigned, and others, that may be 
hereafter assigned, some perhaps 
will look to political causes—but, 
without deciding on the causes, the 
fact is undeniable. Let us, how- 
ever, entertain a hope, which seems 
well grounded on the encreasing 
thirst for information spreading 
now through Ireland, that the ar- 
dent genius and well-directed am- 
bition of Irishmen will rush to fields 
ef science as the scenes for exer- 
tion; and should this take place 
we need not fear the result. Ire- 
land would then be accurately 
searched, and all her native stores 
arranged—her mineral and fossile 
wealth recounted, and advantages, 
more than can be calculated, 
ed from the search. Then 
we gain the glorious meed of well- 
earned fame, and the names of Ire- 
land and Irishmen be ranged with 
others in immortal history. 

In order, however, to direct the 
ardent tempers of Irishmen to the 
best advantage, it will be needful 
to inculcate a habit of steady pa- 
tient investigation in e 
ment of ree. era re! 

Each department has its barrens 
and its smiling plains. The bar- 
renin mireralogy is system-build- 
ing. Ne sooner does the student 
commence his acquaintance with 
the surface of the globe, than in 
all haste he begins the foundation 
of his edifice : he waits not to chuse 


firm ground—reekless on what 
substratum he builds—fire or water 
will serve as his foundation, In 
botany the unprofitable to be 
shunned is the intemperate pursuit 
of mere catal making, Bota- 
nists range all quarters of the globe, 
and in defiance of toil and danger, 
return proud of their spoils—and 
in general, to what ? for 
the empty triumph af having dis- 
covered a plant unknown or unob- 
served before, which perhaps is left 
afterwards to utter neglect, and te 
be found only in the cata- 
logue. In short the Soaite 
botanist should study hi 
more than mere nomenclature. 

Classical learning too has its 
barrens. No man can consult the 

t mass of annotations and col- 

ions, which — a 
authors, without feeli i at 
the emptiness of olertendi 
evident in men, from whose f 
heads something reasonable might 
have been expected. 

But though these have a9 

inted out for reprobation, 
sa be considered worthy of it 
only when they are the exclusive 
objects of pursuit. If connected 
in the same mind ys more A 
tended views, or as the offspring 
the drudging narrow mind adopted 
by those, who from their elevation 
have a commanding view of all the 
walks of science, they then are va- 


luable, ‘The mineralogist insearch 
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of arguments to support his s 
tem, is accurate a indefatigable 
in his efforts ; he divides and com- 
bines ; he arranges the objects of 
his observation in the oan of 
his mind after his favourite plan, 
and thus if he gains no more, he 
gains at least a technicality of me- 
mory; though his mind may be 
narrowed by attachment to his own 
system, still he stores up facts for 
men of more comprehensive minds, 
and many facts may be expected 
from one who ransacks sea and 
land under the influence of some 
impulsive preconception. The bo- 
tanist under like impressions ranges 
the earth, that he may earn the 
gierious appellation of an ingeni- 
ous and indefatigable discoverer, a 
title, which raises him to a level 
with the Vir clariss. of former days. 
The classical scholar spends his 
pa in vague conjectures, and in 

ecting worthless aliters, and in 
disputing about accents, which 
have gone down the stream of time 
so far as to be beyond the ibi- 
lity of being seeded to a decisive 
discussion. Yet his labours may 
be useful, inasmuch as he is the pi- 
oneer to the man of taste and res a 
ment, and so contributes, unwit- 
tingly perhaps, to the interests of 
hterature. 

But of the study of antiquity, 
what shall I say ? On this subject I 
shall probably be considered as un- 
= to decide, when I can- 

idly declare my opinion, that an- 
tiquities seldom present matter suffi- 
cient to reward the labour of pur- 
suit. From this 1 would except 
the antiquities of the classic na- 
tions ; and these because they serve 
to illustrate the history of hu- 
man nunad, and are more decisive 
and better attested, than any others. 
They also give lighg to some of the 


most valuable compositions, that 
human genius ever presented to the 
world—valuable not merely in the. 
inferior excellencies of style and 
manner, but also in the grand and 
highly im texcellence of mat- 
ter. In fact, classical antiquities 
and the classic languages are so 
interwoven, that they are mutually 
useful and mutually requisite. In 
pursuing these antiquities, we ut 
the same time make a valuable ac- 
quisition in the knowledge of two 
noble languages, and ef the trea- 
sures of eloquence and wisdom em- 
balmed in them, through which we 
refine our taste and strengthen our 
judgment. We qualify ourselves 
by means of this knowledge to 
make an advantageous acquaint- 
ance with modern languages, and 
having the master _— we can 
with ease enter into all the allu- 
sions to classic subjects, which dis- 
tinguish and adorns the writings of 
our best authors, and the speeches 
of our best orators. But to con- 
trast this—what have we to reward 
our labours in the search into a 
language nearly barbarous, and 
nearly extinct ; the language of a 
canals which has left few, we may 
say, no remains, to prove the early 
civilization im to them ?—a 
language, in which no science was 
ever taught, the beauties of which 
are no more, than what are com- 
mon tothe barren dialects of the 
Eskimanux, or the L ? 

It will be perceived, I mean the 
Irish language ; and I express my 
opinion, which, I know, is opposed 
to thet of some of our most res- 
pectable members, with a confi- 
dence in the candour and kindness 
of my associates, who, while they 
firmly maintain their own opinions, 
will not be offended at the candid 
declaration of an opposite one. 
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Classical literature is the only 
remaining ae for observation. 
My subject compelled me to 
anticipate a little, and I am fearful 
of lengthening what has probably 
appeared too long already. But it 


would be high injustice to consign 


to a few wordsa theme so fertile im 


ics for just eulogium. , 
ithe sslenets are indisputably of 
wondrous benefit to mankind. 
them, continents, separated by the 
unsociable ocean, have “become 
united, eed their mutaal wants con- 
verted into mutual bonds. By 
them all that contributes to the 
comfort of life and security of 


health, has been abundantly fur- 
nished. But though cuartnating 
largely to the interests and advan- 
tages of society, and re- 
quiring ingenuity and in 
the research, still they are of an 
inferior order—they rest in mere 
externals—they do not permanent- 
ly employ the nobler part of man. 
This noble pre-eminence isreserved 
for classic lore, which — be 
termed a science pu the 
mind. Through it the mind is en- 
larged and st it we 
owe throagh history that invalua- 
ble acquisition—antici ex 
rience—and, in short, all that in- 
formation, which enables us to 
judge of our true interests in all 
rr ts. 

is may appear a bold asser- 
tion; but let us appeal to fact. In 
cases ofemergency, when the coun- 
cils of @ nation t, to whom 
will men most readily apply ?—To 
the astronomer, or mathematician, 
or chemist, ormineralogist ? These 
are but the occasional co-assessors 
—but the servants of the man whose 
mind has been enlarged and illumi- 
nated by an acquaintance with the 
accumulated wisdom of the learned 
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ages. Among ourselves, the per- 
sons we see raised to power and 
precedency, are not the men of 
science, but those who have d 

tinguished theruselvés by classical 
acquirements, by which they have 
instracted, polished, and enlarged 
their minds,avranged their thoughts, 
and improved their taste, by 
the joint influence of these, have 


By acquired the talent of ning 


the full stores of a well-informed 
mind in all the force of reasoning, 
and in the variously-attractive dress 
of oratorical lan 

But it is not in the perishable 
brilliancy of human talent that we 
are to look for proofs of this supe- 
riority. In the momentous con- 
cerns of eternity, when we would 
advert to that which we esteem the 
recorded word of eternal wisdem, 
we must look for access through 
the portal of classic learning, and 
it requires but little trouble to 
point out the necessity of an ac- 
quaintance with the learned lan- 
gueges, in order that we may be 

led to form satisfactory opi- 
nions for ourselves, on those im- 
portant points at issue in the 
world. 

I shall dismiss the subject by 
briefly summing up my opinion — 
thus :—If Iwere to congult the 
interests of an individual, I would ° 
urge him to devote his powers to 
the cultivation of some one of the 
sciences—if the interests of the 

resent age, and ages yet to come, 

would elevate his view to the 
illustrious critics of Jater times, who 
have drunk deez of literature, and 
have devoted all their powers, both 
natural and acquired, to the illus- 
tration of subjects the most inte- 
resting to man; who by their un- 
parallelied exertions, have facili- 
tated our access to all the interest- 
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ing compositions of antiquity ,where- 
in are found irstructive descriptions 


of man in various stages, and deli- 
neations of human actions full of 
admonition. In short, they have 
led us to those writings, which 
contain all that human reason, un- 


assisted by revelation, could dic 
tate, to repress the evil passions’ 
to inspire an honourable and well- 
directed ambition, to point to pro- 
fitable objects of pursuit and study, 
and to inculcate the soundest prin- 
ciples of wisdom and policy. 
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Trovcu every real lover of the 
Drama must applaud the zeal, and 
respect the motives, that induced 
Dr. Johnson, and a few others, to 
undertake the revision of Shaks- 
peare’s text, it will probably be 
found on examination, that toa 
reader of a good understanding, 
capable of tracing the spirit, and 
comprehending the sense of the 
poet, very few expressions will 
seem obscure. 

Critics and commentators have 
increased, during the present ages 
in an amazing degree—their 
hours, however useful, appear to 
be guided by different views—with 
some, the most general motive is 
profit—with others, a pure disinte- 
rested wish of extending knowledge 
and information, by giving the 
works of their favourite author a 
more unbounded circulation; and 
several of them seem to have no 
other object in contemplation, than 
a mere idle desire of emerging 
into notice, by linking their names 
with that of some celebrated wri- 
ter. 

Several of Shakspeare’s editors 
are of the last description—many 
of them men of no talent, possess- 
ed of no genius, attempted the task 
in the prospect of obtaining an ob- 
scure situation in the temple of 


fame, by clinging to the illustrious 
bard of Avon. ge 

Amongst the modern commen- 
tators, our countryman, Malone, 
seems the most worthy of attention. 
Not satisfied with explaining difli- 
cult phrases, and illustrating an- 
cient customs, he has accompanied 
his edition with a clear concise ac- 
count of the British stage—and far 
from despising the opinions of his 
predecessors, his readers will find 
that he has preserved even the 
observations of unknown critics. 

Enough has been done—the 
comments are already too large for 
any reasonable purpose, especially 
when they wander fronr their na- 
tural channel, and introduce topics 
quite irrelevant, 

Had the editors been less atten- 
tive to trifles, and more anxious 
about the great leading points— 
had they scattered through their 
notes occasional remarks, pointing 
out the beauties, and tracing the 
characters of the different perfor- 
mances, it would appear more ju- 
dicious. 

Some are of opinion, that the 
note’ are rather an injury to Shaks- 
peare, for by drawing off the at- 
tention from the main part of the 


subject, the fire and spirit of the 
different passages are unnoticed. 
Be Yr. 
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CRITICAL CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. 
— 


Marion of Drymnagh; a Tale of home. But where the voice of 


Erin, in two Cantos ; 

THEWWeEcD Hartstonce, Eaq. 

Lon. Loneman, Hurst, Regs, 

&c. 1814. 

Tue family of De Bernival, now 
Barnewall, settled in Ireland, short- 
ly after the Saxon invasion proba- 
bly in the reign of King John — 
Their principal seat of residence 
was at Drynmagh, or. Drumnah 
castle, in the barony of Newcastle, 
and county of Dublin, until the 
reign of James I. Oneof the lords 
of this family was married to the 
daughter heiress of Thomas 
Fant, a L’enfant, lord of Ardee. 
U is historical 
page ahs a now before us is 
founded. i to commenc- 
ing an inquiry into its contents, we 
pause a moment to notice an inac- 
curacy in its title. It isi 
styled a tale of Erin; when in 
truth it is a tale of the Saxons in 
Erin. Every persop , every cir- 


cumstance, usian is Sax- 
on. To many this may seem the 


tidious critic ; an idle cavil about 
words. It is not so. Inan Irish 
tale we look for what is y 
Irish, unalloyed by any 
admixture; we expect to be led 
into the bowers of our real ances- 
tors, not into the gloomy castles of 
a feudal chieftain. 


mg smiles of an only daughter at 
Vor. IL 


by Mar- love is unheard vc sori 


the throbbings of paternal j 
stank ped weenion Marion, the 


less flower of ig ghbowing 
to 
chieftain, waied Teted e 


also attended the King, hoping to 
gin more favour wii 

y ing the holy 
from the pollution of the infidels, 
and by protecting her father’s life 
in the fray of battle, than by the 
bands of amorous indolence in her 
presence. The achievements of 
the hero of English history form 
a natural, almost a necessary 
sode. Reginald ts iain ia the 
wars, and 
number of gallant feats, 
reterns home to claim the object 
of his love. He arrives safely in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, and 
is hastening to the goal of his 
bours, when an 
between some of his followers, 


a due 


ebr 
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of wealth gnd ease It appears to 
aos written to amuse a leisure hour, 
lished, because the author 
= afford the means of 
a trifle in an elegant form. It 
fers little to the eritic, little to che 
lover of poetry, In its ieshowsaa™ 
tion, it exhibits a sickl 
of the ra of Southey, and ne 
monotony of Walter Scott. The 
ys oe? taken at ran- 
1 as a speci- 
per ‘of the whole ae 
could have been done by any se- 
lection : 
How noble the banquet once spread im 
taduemunenitp the charmer the 8 
in her bower! Bal 
While (memaring gently the soft flow- 


ing ri 
Was or in the distance of Drynmagh’s 
neh 

His proud onde De Bernval's battle- 
ments crown'd, 

And his turrets in sullen magnificence 
frown'd, 

Lerd mbar b a lofty baren of Franec, 

ety 5 re braad, or yet wielded a 


of p ner~ line of ancestry vain, 

He traced his descent from the high 
Charlemaine ; 

Untainted his blood, aad distinguished 
his name, 

The bero was first in the annals of fame. 


Pembroke led on bis valiant band, 
me" ha erg then hail’d the em'rald 


Mewks A ne'er had crouched te foe 
Fell beneath Love's almighty bow ; 
His heart resigned to beauty rare, 
Sir Wolfran was bis only heir ; 
Marion, the lovely and the mild, 
Is now Lord Wolfran’s only child. 
L’ Enfant was the maternal name 
wees es merg ‘d in proud De Bernyal’s 


OF Drymnagh’s fame oldlegends tel 
But now the cuastle’s called “ Pius.” * 


Belle— 
 Plus- Belle,” from her the lovely fair 
Marion, De Bernval’s honoured heir. 
Dat Plas Belde lo & gltamant place 
me July noon, or mora, 


Marion of Drymnayh, 
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Fr Chace 
Farben rings the hanters hore 
Where pone yon heights of Montpellie* 
Fleet stag hownds stoatly vell, 


And borsemen pee . 

Oft there did De ride, 

With Marion mounted at his side, 
From tarrets of Pius. Belle. 

ag there hosting! op Tara's wide 


Knight service was done for this tower 
and domain ; 


The egil contend archers te pullant rem 
Bru guview the feats in Wey ehi 


The row then twang fom the yood 
The lacie liven, forth the scymitar 
For ult and for tourney, at court or in 
Was young Desmond beloved and dread 


Beyond  Sivanate pant, 
acres —- ts fe 


git beantons Maris dein 

To mate with proydest Norman earl; 
Mild innocence you well might spy, 
And genius in her sparkling eye ; 

Her jetty brow, her raven hair, 

Her smile, like smile of morn, was fair ; 
Her neck the vallied lily shows, 

ct Suerk the ine of mamnben Syed s 
Born to enchant and charm each eye, 
Her beauty and her modesty : 

Then w not the tale I tell, 

‘Foot all enmed Masion, La Pine Belle! 


4: nee relate, slate, at the eve of Saint 
A Fn ra war-horse champing 


. The prend steed eurvetting a combatant 
n 
In armour array'd and panting for ight; 
Pricking in baste om pin 
The quondam lord of : 
Ww — have chim’d the 


Lord Deamondsecks his cnstle-tower : 


Thrice he rides the tow’r around; 
‘Thrice he mounts the moated mound 


Thrice he Mg di PA soaha TE. 


‘Heard thrice 
‘hall, 
Tr 


ht 





eer 
} = taaaael te” 


enthanng” of te 
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s be nar Desmond, trom the |The spestre, acu ftom betas to heel, 
Back ts bistow’ Lind Deuincadtecoms- iced gana ynceat 
Welcome him that weleome of gold and glaive of steel. 
The lends wow Reey ther bay day in hisarmour so sheen, 
On the central tow’r, jn stature and Ride ft called “ Pairly 
The lord baron seems e Titan of old; Heavies wih pear, he ener a 
Abt eee storm then 
Fe — SNM EN 
The phantom dsglves i «column of ‘The hill closes up, abd appeacs as be: 
While in-matten shower, like Bina own Hetive beard ihocsene's anon, 


The castle and towers are seen to expire. 


Once in each year, on the eve of Saint 
John. 
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‘Theory and Canons for Practice pby Di- 
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dacus Placidus de Titus. ‘Translated 
from the latin, by John Cooper. Ne. 1. 
Wit 


vo. 15. 6d. 

The of ; or a choice 
collection of Bon Mots, both ancient 
and modern; by the Rev. Kett. 
€ = igmo, 14s. Shige - 

pparitions; or yetery 

Ghosts, Hobgoblins, and Haunted Hou- 
ses, 1 yeaa by Joseph Taylor. 1¢mo. 
5s. 


England's Triamph , being an Account 
of the Rejoicings, &c. in London and 
elsewhere. Svo. 76. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Waverly ; or, "Tis Sixty. Years since 
avovel, 3 vols. 12mo. ii. as. : 

. PORTRY. 

The Mount of Olives; or, the Resur- 
rection and Ascension; @ poem, in con- 
tinuation of Calvary; by Mrs. Dixon. 
BVO. 4s. 

The Clood Messenger of Calidasa ; 
translated by H. H. Wilson, esq. of 
The Excarsiony bei portion of 

xcursion; being a 0 
the Recluse, a poem; by Wm. Words- 
worth, 4to, Zi. 2s. 

Cona; of the Vale of Clwyd; with 
other poems. 12m0. 7s. 6d. 

Sonnets, Odes,.and other Poems ; by 
the late Mr. Charles Lettiey 5 A gar 
with a short account of and 
bai > ag ; by Wiltiam Linley,esq. @vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Jack Junk ; or, the Sailor's Cruise on 
Shore; a hamourons poem, in four can- 
tos ; with a G ; by the Author of 
the Sailor Boy, &c. &c, Ireland ; with 
coloured plates. 12mo. 5s. 

The New Eldorado: or the Triumphs 
of Elba: a satirical poem; by Mathew 
Rag, poet laureat of the Island of Elba. 
izmo. $s. 6d. 

The Velvet Coshion. 8vo. 5s. 

‘The Olive Branch; a poem by M, 
Crpeems ond Ts reclations, the Rev 

oems rans . 
J. Bull,M,.A. vo. 7s. 7 
ages Jaqueline; a tale. Svo. 
7s. . 

Selections from the lar coer of 
the Hindoos, arranged and translated by 
T. D. Broughton, esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, 
and Resources of the British ire in 
every of the World. Illustrated 
by copious Statistical Tables on a new 
a Be by P. Colquhoun, L.L. D. 4to, 


a 2%. 


sCreNce. 
A General Description of Shells, ar- 


British Publications. 
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according to the Linnwan Sys- 
Wm. Wood, F. R.S. L. S. Ne. 
continued 


ranged 
tem; by 
‘0 be - Byo. 6. 

nis and Observations on the 
Theory and Electrical Pheno- 


; by Wm. Hi 
of Chemistry Te tebha dacisty. 


0. 6s. 
THE LOGY. 
the Sr Jobe De Snel 
te 
K. P. S. F. R. 8. Professor of Philoso-~ 
py in the University of Goettingea.— 
ranslated from the German by the Rev. 
Alex. Smith, D. D. 4 vols. 8vo. el. 8s. 
Sermons on the Duties of Man, and 
on other subjects, by the Rev. Robert 
Stevens, one of the preachersat the asy- 
law and Magdalen, and Lecturer of 
Margaret’s, Westminster. 8vo. izs, 
Reliqua sacra: sive seculorum 


fere 
ii perditorum secundi tertuque seculi 
, fragn nta, qa@ supersunt. Ad codices 


recensuit, illustravit 
Martinus Josephus "Routh, S, TPs 2 
vols. @vo. 11, 10s. 


A Voyage.to Terra Australis, in 1801, 
2, and 3, ia the Investigator, and sub- 
sequently in the Porpoise and Cumber- 
land schooner ; by Mat. Flinders, com- 
mander of the Investigator. 
royal 4to, and Atlas fol. sl. as, 

Traveller in Africa; containing 
some account of the Antiquities, Nata- 
ral Cariosities, and Inhabitants of such 
parts as have been explored by Euro- 

: with a Map; by Priscilla Wake- 
imo. 58. 6d. 

A Tour through the Island of Elba; 
by Sir Richard Hoare, bart. with 
8 Engravings. 4to. 2i. ¢s. 


BRITISH WORKS IN THE PRESS, 
Speedily will be published, elegantly 
printed i: 8vo, 18s. 


new edition, with additions never before 
published, of the English 


ake . : and 
: cow ) 1. 
course of the A Ae rn 


2 vols, 





i 
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Have meditated, but never published) the 


Lives of Saul and David; now first. T 


rinted from the original MS. im the 

ablisher's possession. 5. Familiar Let- 
ters. To which will be prefixed the Life 
of the Author by Dr. Johnson, with 
Notes by Dr. Campbell, &c., 

An Account of a Voyage to Abyssi- 
nia, and Travels in the Interior of that 
peng a? gre under y eg ym nd 
the Briti overpment, years 
jr — ae Soe —— 

an Account Portuguese 
ments on the Eastern Coast of Africa, 
visited in the course of the voyage; a 
concise summary of the late occurrences 
in Arabia Felix; and some particulars 
respecting the Aboriginal African Tribes 
extending from M to the bor- 
ders of 
ries of t 


large sheet Map of yp mms mia, and seve- 
ral Charts taid dows rom origioal sur- 
veys a prance by the Aathor; 
to twenty-seven Engravi 
ont Etchi : 

. from draw teken on the spot, 
A few copies will be printed on impe- 
rial paper, with first impressions of the 
plates. 


In a large volume, crown 8vo, the 
Poetical Register for 1810—~1811, being 
the eighth volume of the work. This 
peo sisal and fagid three hun- 
dred origi ve Poems, nearly 
one of which are original, and 
above two hundred criticisms upon poe- 
tical and dramatic productions, pub- 
lished during 1610 and 1811. 

‘The volume for 1808 and 1809 ( 
published, price 17s.) contains 119 
nal Poems, and 169 \fagitive Poems, 
by emisient Authors, aad likewise 170 
criticisms ical and dramatic 


Works, pubi ing the years 1608 
and 1809. Also may had, the six 
preceding v price 3i. or any se- 
parate volume, six volumes con- 


tam nearly 1500 poetical coupositions 
and more thap 500 criticisms. g 
The Noble Historyes of K 
thar and of certeyn of his 
A tof the Morte D’Artbur, 
PRK. of this ney weg ae be a 
i ranscript from the oe 
Worde edition, in the ye Earl 
Spencer, with an int tion and notes, 
tending to illustrate the history and bi- 
bliography of the Work ; as well 
fictions of the Round 1 


Ar- 
yghtes. 


British Publications. 


, executed by Chas. Heath, chus, 
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in general ; by John Louis Goldsmki.— 
he impression will be strictly limited 
to 250 on t 4to. and 50 large ; 
and asa osaaderebie jou of arm 
pression is already subscribed for, it is 
requested that those who wish te obtain 
a will favour the ane with 
names as as 

When it is pres Aed r that the first 
two editions of this Book are totally 
unattainable, that the third printed by 
Copland, and the fourth by East, may 
be classed among the searcest produc- 
tions of British Ty , and that 
even the wretched and mutilated quarte 


pec 

feels confident that the present 
lication wiil be rereived as a ts ome 
tum by the admirers of our ancient Eng- 


by lish Literature, 


The Poems of Thomas Stanley, Esq 
a from the original edition, 
is now exceedingly rare. Only 

pond wi in Foolseap 8v0. to corres 


Vo. 

jume: 1. Fidglia; —— from the 

edition of 1633. @. Virtue, the 

Mistresse of Philarete ; yee fron 

the edition of 1633. 3. Abuses Stript 

and Whipt. mrp 4. Hymns and 
5 


ters, &c, &c. 1 with 
traits of the late John ‘so ° 
Anthony Morris Storer, Esq. Kev. De, 
Gossett, &c. &c. and other Toe 
which will be prefixed, @ Diniogac m 
the Shades, between William Caxton, a 
modern Bibliomamac, and the Author, 
By the late Ww. Wyuken, Cietk, 0 de- 
svendant of the illustrious Wyuken de 
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Worde. Printed for Wm. Clarke, New 
Bond-street. 

Arthur of Little Britain, by Lord 
Berners. The swbseribers for the re- 
print ef this carious Werk (of which 
enly 200 were printed, viz. 175 on t 

to, and 25 on royal) with the Plates 
illaminated, are r tfully informed, 
that their copies will be livered ac- 
cording to the order of subscription, as 
fast as they are received from the colour. 
ers. The extreme care and pecniiar ta- 
lent which the execution of them re- 


British Publications. 
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of the late Rev. Samuel Palmer, 
of kney, are printing in an uctavo 
volume. 

The Cedex Alexandrinus is about to 
be printed in fac-simile, by order of the 
House of Commons, at the public ex- 

nee, 

—— Myers, of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, has in the Lag weg 
a Practical Treatise on finding the 

titade and Longitude at Sea ; ota 
from the French of M. de Rossel, with 
additional tables and other improve- 


quires, and the difficuity of finding ar- ments. 


tists competent co the task, are the causes 
which have occasioned and will oeca- 
tion, a ter delay im the delivery than 
the Publishers had at all calenlated up- 
on, The subscription price of the Smnail 
Paper iliaminated ies is eight gui- 
neas in extra boards. Printedfor White, 
Cochrane, and Co. Pleet-street. 

Mr. Ford, of Manchester, is engaged 


im prep of his exten- 
Ponitcction of Becks, 


sive pone the first part 
of which will be published in a few 
weeks; comprising the Historical and 
Poetical Classes, a mise collec- 


tion of valuable illusteated and early 
ted Works, and Books of Prints.— 
remaining parts will be proceeded Eo 
on without delay ,aud = appear in the 
course of the present 
Me. Ford has t« of a few co- 
pies of the Restituta, as far eyeanes, 
and the British Bibliog 
The Rev. James Kidd, lessor of 
Oriental Languages i in the University of 
Marischal Cvilege, Aberdeen, has nearly 
peady fer the press, a work on the Tri- 
pity ; the plan entirely new. 
Rev. Wat, Anderson has in the 
a Sketch of the History of Koma- 
noff, the reigning Family of Kussia, with 
a brief ga of the present state of 
that 
Mr. ichols’ History of Leicestershire 
will, im a few months, receive an appro- 
priate completion, by elaborate indexes 
fompiied under his mspection. 


P 
im Paris, with a og ge rhea letter — 
will soon 4 


twent a wl im 
Sree! Sees yet at : 


graced by Me. R 
Me, Joba Faithorn, surgeon 


jw the East Iadia Company's service, 
Will seow publinh, Facts pe Observa- 


tivns on Liver Bilious 
Aliections in ; dedueed from 
jong practice various climates, and 
illustrated by cases. 

Sermons selected from the manus- 


‘The Rev, teary Bingley, already 
distingnished by his literary labours, 
bas ape fap "he pare of Hamp: 
shire, is pursuing it with assiduity. 
Mrs. Hanway, author of Ellinor, ac. 
Sapgeie gre, Chniotaletee the Maid 
Boron Dalde story founded on fact. 
aron has nearly ready fer 
, in four volumes, Casile ce 
Courey, or the Vicissitudes of Revejs- 
tionary Commotiou. 
A iguly has in the press, a work on the 
and Mytholegy of the Hea- 
thens, in a duodecimo volume, with se- 
veral plates. 
Pw sockatihontohas Russian poem, written in 
from the origi- 
nal MS. Nis. 20 the cothes the author, who fell in the 
battle before Dresden, wilh soon appear. 
nkcletin eee tae tee 
the Rev 
etind be Mr. Jeon Tonnced, of Ber- 
ae is expected to appear next 
nth, in 


mae edition o: Bishop Beveridges’ Ser- 
ee, h poe yr rg 
to to Sepa lished in monthly Volumes. 


The place of. Inism Literature 
presents a perfect blank, Many causes 
combine te the depression under which 
it labours. Though we cannot bere de- 
lgy to investigate these, we must pavse 
te their effects. The connec- 
tion between literature and is 
so close, that the depression of the one 
is the mever-faili index to the decline 
of the other. hen Irish 
; mourns over the ruins of the Irish press, 
she but rehearses the scene of her own 
approaching dissolution. Lear aot at ag 
ma on ee 
ron et a gloomy imagination, the v 
sions of a disordered brain, not corrected 
by the dictates of waking reason. If 
they be but the children of fancy, 
+ what joy shall we exclaim, stelpattons 


on our present em-rs “1-4-7 
bed = glad I them but a 
ream.” 
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dominant colour in the dress,— 
These dresses are elegant, simple, 
and extremely well calculated for 
the undress of a gentlewoman ; if 
there is any thing to be said against 
» it may be perhaps objected 
that they appear rather too warm 
for the time of year. 
French washing silks, as they are 
called, are made in precisely the 
same ben ( except that the trim- 
ming, which is a silk trim- 


ming to correspond with the dress, i 


is extremely expensive. They are 


im high estimation. 


French bonnets, made of satin, has 


sarsnet, or willow, literally loaded 
with artificial flowers, are in the 
highest estimation for the walking 
In the carri costume, n- 
sers of entire white lace ote nate 
pink, azure, or straw-colour, are 
ve ; are com 
7S coset ace ae 
width, sewed very full to a letting- 
in lace of not quite an inch in 
breadth ; the sleeves are made in 
the same manner, and aré finished 
at naan chick WMA Mag 
spenser, whic igh in the : 
has a’second front of entire broad 
tace, which falls over as a cape be- 
hind, and is thrown back; it reach- 
es nearly 
waist, and finishes 
White satin 
still in high estimation for the car- 
riage costume ; but the most truly 
elegant pelisse at present is the 
French pelisse ; it is made in white 


4n a point. 


satin, the upper part of the back is door 


a iece which 
anand eeu: 
is ve 
called a three-quarter dress, it is 
not so low as a frock, nor does it 
come up to the neck; the points 
of the are so Coutrived as to 


en 


tmect ia the middle af the back, 
. 
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re finished with the 


half-a-quartet below the side. 


msers also are 


fall. ‘This pelisse may be all 
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and form a cape, which is i 
and most tasteful; it. ig 
behind, and falls over the 
shoulders, and the pelisse either 
meets or flics back in front at plea- 
sure ; og plain sleeves, e at 


round with a narro 
silk trimming. 
is all cut round in scoll, 
test and 
most beautiful silk fringe. There 
nat been any thing introduced 
in the carriage ‘costume for a con- 
siderable time et once so elegant 
and so becoming as this pelisse. 
Small French hats of white sa- 
tin, ornamented, not loaded, with 


is oval, and the » which is ex- 
tremely novel and ing, is 
composed of three rows of sco ops 
one above another, which are edged 
with real or mock pearl; two os. 
trich feathers fall over to the left 


The principal novelty in the 
morning Costume is the cased bo- 
dies, which, though novel, are not 
new ; they are a revived fashion. 
The chintz, that we have des- 
cribed, are equally an in and out. 
costume, but i 
is the most uni 


; on ’ 
our fair fashionables become dai y 
more ingenious in the manner of 
using it; besides the double, and 
sometimes treble flowers of lace, 
there is generally a quantity of let, 
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ting-in down the front; or if this 
is not the case, a small apron cut 
in scollops, edged with a narrow 
lace, has, generally speaking, su- 
perseded the lace ruffsor frills, and 
collars even of lace are very little 
worn. . 

Washing silks are very general 
for the morning costume; we shall 
describe one which is extremely 
pretty, though in the days of our 
grave grandmothers it would have 
been looked on as too childish for 
belles who were out of their hang- 
ing sleeves: it is a high frock, 
which laces behind, and comes up 
to the throat, where it is finished 
by a row of scollops, edged with 
fine narrow lace; a net long-sleeve 
is ornamented by a cuff to cor- 
respond, and three rows of scol 
edged with lace finishes it round 
the skirt. A French apron of 
white lace scolloped round, and 
trimmed with a broad lace put on 
very full, the pockets trimmed with 
a narrow lace to correspond with 
that on the dress; and a lace bib, 
which forms a v retty front 
over the silk one the ib is as low 
as a frock bosom, it is an entire 
piece of lace, and has an elegant 
effect. : 

In dinner dresses we again meet 
with cased bodies ; frocks now are 
all made with them, but they dif- 
fer from the morning dresses by 
being single casings, they are also 
as mio they can ee einen 
Waists are shorter than ever, and 
the dresses fall as much as usual 
of the shoulders, The sleeve 
highest in estimation is a triple 
epaulet of Jace; the bosoms of 
frocks are not cut or slipped in any 
way, but formed by the casings to 
fit the shape in the most becoming 
manner; 

Rich worked muslin over co- 
loured 3 is the highest in esti- 

Vor, Il, 
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mation for dinner dresses, and they 
are trimmed in every possible 

with lace. Sarsnets are te 
worn y a many. Ribband trim- 
mi ve declined very much, 
but fringe and silk fancy trimmings 


are universal. 

For full dress, and white 
lace are universal. Coloured slips 
are now worn only for dinner dres- 
ses. In crape, white is the most 


nn but azure, the co- 


our of the wild primrose, and.even- | 


ing —— are also general. 


white patent net, and is worn over 
a white satin slip; it is a cased 
frock body, with a .triple epaulet 
sleeve ; the sleeve is composed of 
very broad and rich lace; the dra- 
pery is open at the left side, it is 
about a quarter of a yard shorter 
than the gown, and is sloped a lit- 
tle on the left side, but not round. 
ed, but on the right sideitis round 
ed so as to display the satin slip 
beneath it very much ; the 

is edged with a broad andrich 

and two flounces of lace are placed 
also at some distance one above 
the other, the triple flounce of lace, 
and the fulness with which it is 
on, have rather a heavy effect, 

it is magnificent. The is ei- 
ther cut round the bottom in scol- 
lops, which are ornamented with 
fringe, or finished with embroidery. 
kareena forge n deficient in 
simplicity, but it is magnificent, 
tastefal, and above al! fashionable 
in the highest . 

The hair to be dressed 
in the style described in our last 
Namber. ° 

Artificial flowers and light silver 
ornaments are in high estimation in 
full ae 


Coloured stoves are 
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be semap € declining : smal] pearl dress, are universally adopted for 
sprigs, 


are just introduced, 
being, after diamonds, most worn. 
Ostrich feathers appear at pre- 
sent, as well as turbans, to be con- 
fined to matronly belles. 
In jewellery there is ‘nothing 
new to announce for full dress ; in 
— white cornelian is univer- 


Slippers of leather or jane to 
nd with the dress, have 
superseded half-boots for the pro- 


the carriage costume. 


Dress sli are now made ei- 


ther of white kid or silk ; they have 
no rosette, but are ornamented in- 
stead with an embroidery either in 


silk or silver. 


Fans continue the same as last 


month. 


Fashionable colours forthe month 


are evening primrose, azure, straw 
colour, pea and — green, and 
the pink of the white rose ; it may 


menade costume. Half-boots of be proper to observe, that white 


strong silk with lace behind, and 


satin is now tinged with the latter 


corresponding in colour with the colour. 
—_— 
AMNESTICS, OR THE ART OF FORGETTING. 
mcm 
(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 
SIR, ——— M 

Lady Morgan, in her late patri- case, in which, however, I agree 
otic composition, on which, by the with her in conceiving it peculiarly 
bye, Mr. Editor, your reviewing e, yet my superior know- 
any, prey Laon SRSINEN . of its ad confirmed 
severe, e following passage— rience, has convinced 
~ I have no objection to bnew 8 me hare both in public 


little of the professor's mnemonics 
upon my countrymen; kindness 
“a attention, whatever direction 
it takes, will neverbe thrown away 
upon them. But, perhaps, in good 
olicy, the first lesson you 
the Irish, should be the Art oF 
ForcErruLNess,” 

It made me not a little vain to 
find an art I had long and zealous- 
ly laboured to improve, recom- 
mended in such high terms by a 
person of undoubted literary ta- 

t. On reading it, I immediately 
formed the resolution of commit- 
ting to paper the results of my stu- 
dies, vot without a considerable 
share of self condemnation, for hav- 
ing so long withheld from the pub- 
Jic a discovery of such general 
utility. For though this ingenious 


writer applies it only toa single 


life, and private society, 
equally benefitted by it; and iw it 
is not so generally practised, or so 
highly estimated, as it t, the 
neglect must be attrib solely 
to it’s not having been yet simplified 
and reduced to a s easy to. be 
acquired, and easily applicable to 
all times and circumstances. 

I hope that neither this title, nor 
the tance of this essay, will 
lead any one to conclude that any 
thing in it is intended to derogate 
from the fame, or depreciate the 
merits of the illustrious and ever 
to be remembered personage, who 
has brought to perfection a science, 
akin to mine in substance, though 
opposite in title. Far from it: bis 
fame, and that of the noble science 
which his labours have immorta- 
lized, rest on a basis that equally 

















1814.) 
sets at defiance the force of the 





° | hope Set eee ae 
os canal 

however, as its proper explication is not 
to be met with in any of the common 
dictionaries, and as those ladies who have 
not had the good fortune to enjoy the 


of a public education, be 
Gnorant of it, and.cheo, as the taitiated 
will retrace with the golden pe 


riod of idleness, tricks, and tattling, I 


m a discant, et ament meminisse 
tz.” 
s — misses learn, and matrons recol- 
t.” 


Gibberishis an art of speaking devised 


for the mutual communication of senti- Spon 


ment among the initieted, easily under- 
stood by those who have _ ey, bat 

to soe 
There are two principal dialects. The 
first and sim w formed 


i 


to the end ev 
of te he pe nthe word, the addi- 
tien of bus, it ends with a 


Amnestics ; or, the Art of Forgetting. 





as long as country almanacks 
tinue to be 
and rebuses—as long as the citi- 
Ss — ae 
or improvement, novelty 
knowledge— 
Maa oa reine 


desque 
-“ His bonor, mame, and praises still 
shail bloom.” 


The professor and I, b 
end. She eT ee 
our systems is stagnation 
intellect, aud the eradication of 
knowledge. a & un- 


de 'y nonsense, while I 
spay by bon He, like 
a skilful baffles his cre- 


ditors, by confusing the accounts; 
I wipe sway al the items with 
ge. He performs by substi- 
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suited to the subject, the science 
of forgetting, has been partially 
practised both in public and pri- 
vate for many years. Kings and 
rulers, though unacquain with 
the theory, have at all times made 
use of it with the happiest effects. 
We read that Thrasybulus, the 
Athenian, termina the civil 
broils that had so long distracted 
Athens by an Amnesty, which in- 
duceii all those whose former con- 
duct had rendered them obnoxious, 
to acquiesce in the new order of 
things, so that he establighed the 
authority of his own faction, and 
then at his leizure wreaked his ven- 
eance on every individual who 
ad incurred his hatred or suspi- 
cion. Many of our ancient mo- 
narchs possessed this talent. On 
attaining the crown of England, 
William the Norman’s memory to- 
tally failed him as to his promise 
of governing according to the an- 
cient laws of the country. ‘The 
Henry's and the Edward's were 
lly gifted with forgetfulness, 

as is testified by the numerous con- 
firmations of the charta re- 
quisite to refresh their memories as 
to the existence of such a restric- 
tion on their authority. But the 
greatest proficient among them in 
this science was John, of whom his 
brother Richard left this famous 
memorial, “ that he wished he 
could as easily forget John’s of- 
fences, as John Bacon his kindness 
in pardoning them.” Nothing is so 
apt to inspire men, especially those 
in public situations, with an intui- 


Sympathy. 





[ Aagust, 
tive skill in this science, as a sud” 


den unexpected elevation in. life. 
Henry V.. forgot his jolly friend 
Falstaff, and the rest of his boon- 
companions, on his father’s death. 
I might, perhaps, give a few simi- 
lar instances in later times, were I 
not unwilling to swell out my es- 
say by introducing historical cir- 
cumstances, which every body 
knows. I shall rather proceed to 
point out two singular circumstan- 
ces which I have discovered inthis 
case. One is, that though such a 
change of fortune is inevitably at- 
tended by a sudden and ob- 
livion of all good offices. done by 
friends, so that even the persons 
themselves and.their names are ob- 
literated from our memory, it iin- 
presses most strongly on the mind 
the injuries that have beenreceived : 
while the feelings of gratitude di- 
minish in proportion to the means 
of indulging them, the desire of 
revenge increases in a tenfold pro- 
peesep The other is, that the 
oss of fortune has an effect on the 
memory diametrically opposite to 
its acquisition. For as when a 
man’s worldly circumstances im- 
prove, he rapidly forgetsall his for- 
mer connexions, so when they de- 
cline, this faculty is so whetted, 
that he has the most accurate re- 
collection of every relation, how- 
ever distant, and of every acquaint- 
ance, who at the most remote pe- 
riod, ever made him the slightest 
profession of friendship. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art the extremity of one of the romantic spot, surrounded with 


wildest of the Swiss cantons, in a 








“ PE ia abn pe? some of ine pevircations of the celebra- 
* This tale has already appeared in ted Madame Genlis ; bat as it is little 
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wood and hills, and intersected by 
torrents rushing from the moun- 
tains, may still be seen the ruins of 


a mansion built on the borders of: 


Lake Laverzer; the traveller who 

from Einsidlen to Zug, can- 
not fail to stop at o whose 
appearance is so striking. ‘The 
building has not been long uninha- 
bited ; its ruins still excite inte- 
resting recollections; im every part 
may be read. the name of Savinia, 
always written twice. This name 
constitutes the entire ornament of 
a decayed ‘alcove, where the paint- 


the bark of almost every tree— 
- Within the enclosure that formed 
the garden may still be seen the 
remains of broken palings, inter- 
woven with Vines,- and extending 
over a stone seat, on which is this 
i ipti THE BOWER OF THE 
savinias. The traveller, affected 
- by these’ tokens of mutual affec- 
tion, seeks to trace the existence 
_ of those beings who were animated 
with such a tender feeling in this 
savage spot. Their seat, deserted 
and in ruins, too plainly indicates 
that the Savinias are no more.— 

a sweet emotion, 


Yet, impelled 
we still in quest of their 
rural monuments of attachment.— 
At the extremity of the lawn is 
seen the remains of a lovely build- 
ing; bere another inscription in- 
forms us, that this is tus Tempter 
or Happiness, erected by the 
Savinias. ‘Three statues formerly 
adorned its interior ; the pedestals 
known to the generality Of reavers, aac! 
. known to these only the medium 
of an indifferent translation, and as it 
also serves to display most affectingly 
the dangers resulting from an excessive 
sensibility encouraged in childhood, it 
is hoped ot will net be unaccepiable in 
. its present dress, 





undeserved 
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alone remain; we read on them 
the words Inwocexce, Yourtn, 
Frienpsute. The ruined Temple 
of Happiness leads to an alley of 
willows, at the end of which is a 
tomb—it is that of the Savinias.— 
Their re-united dust rests beneath 
a rock overspread with moss, ris- 
ing from the border of the lake, 
and reflected on the surface of the 
wave. ‘Two poplars were formerly 
planted here on the same day: 
these twin-trees have inclined in 
such a manner towards each other, 
that their pliant branches inter- 
twine and a kind of canopy 
above thetomb. This melancholy 
rock presents no danger to the 
mariner: the navigator of these 
wild regions fears not to approach 
it, as he coasts along its desert 
‘banks ; here theneighbouring s 
herds find a pleasing shade, whi 
they recline upon the summit of 
the rock: here, skreened by the 
towering poplars from the violence 
of the sun, they command the 
plain, and watch over their flocks, 
which lie heneath their eye extend- 
ed on its surface. Here also have 
I meditated, during my toilsome 
travels, upon the rock of the Savi- 
nias; I have weptover their tomb ; 
I have collected, a the scat- 
tered cottages of che Canton, the 
affecting traditions which consti- 
tute the history I am about to re~ 
cord, 

Antonia was a native of Gene- 
va; she had an elder sister, who 
was the sole object of her mother’s 
cares; Antonia, the victim of this 
udice, passed the 
greatest part of her youth in gri 
and tears. One of ‘her s 


confident. Mulsain, for this was 
his name, seldom visited Geneva; 
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his fortune mostly depended on a 
rich uncle settled in this canton : 
Oe ee eennen 
refore the greatest 

part of his life. Antonia’s future 
prospects were wholly sacrificed to 
the aggrandizement of her sister, 
who, in consequence of this unjust 
division of property, obtained a 
id match. A years after 

is event her mother died, and 
Antonia found herself at the age of 
twenty-three an orphan,’ without 
fortune, without director, but not 
without consolation: she had still 
a friend. Mulsain hastened to dry 
her tears; he did not offer love, 
but he tendered what was still more 
valuable, perfect esteem, and faith- 


ful friendship. erm omy 
his hand, and gladly to 


rapture—* shall —_— 
here:” said he, ““youshall be leved.” 
This worthy recluse knew the tone 
of sentiment that vibrated on wo- 
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courage 
; In short, nature had 
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tirement, yet was 
inactivity alone ; 
at ease, and he remained 
had an 

meditation: you 
for a profound thi 
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something 
his character; yet his only 
in wandering by torrents and 
lets, was to enjoy their 
coolness; the verdant of 
~ ee 
any rea] attachment, he a kind. 
of suavity and mildness that caused 
him to be mistaken for an old man 
of the sensibility. He 
never chid any one} it would have 
fatigued him. He would rather 
forgive without an i 
a itate or vex himself. Did 


him. If yeu quit- 
ted him, he never complained, but 
he had a pauesanetcanmented 
ful, and on return, 
so v, rsp chid yourself 
even for anabsence, however short, 
hewever necessary. It was dan- 
to offer him any new mark 
of attention ; he ap much 
affected by it, he spoke so much of 
it, and with expressions of grati- 
we which — so strongly 
is confidence Ms i ’ 
Gaesmededmmaiton 
the todi int his 


of adorning 

the great secret and 
concealing selfishness without dis- 
simulation, and of ing all 
who surrounded him, not only 








which are so distressing, were now 
to be paid by a young and grateful 
i ar yrthe house, on a 


return, he every repeated 

praises of Antonia: every day he 
congratulated his nephew on hav- 
ing made so fortunate a choice.— 


laws themselves shall not have the 
power of granting the sli 
preference to either. T aboll for 


played itself more 
symptoms. Time and years ser 
beightenad Oy all cha cures-of A 
i cares of An- 
pom es 8 habit, and by 
a similarity of inclination and cha- 
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his fortune m depended on a 
rich uncle settled in this canton: 


in the solitude of its romantic vales 
he therefore spent the greatest 
part of his life. Antonia's future 
prospects were wholly sacrificed to 
the aggrandizement of her sister, 
who, in consequence of this unjust 
division of rege obtained a 
endid match. A few years after 

is event her mother died, and 
Antonia found herself at the age of 
twenty-three an orphan, | 
fortune, without director, but not 
without consolation: she had still 
a friend. Mulsain hastened to dry 
her tears; he did not offer love, 
but he tendered what was still more 
valuable, esteem, and faith- 
ful friendship. Antonia accepted 
his hand, and gladly prepared to 
herself for ever ara the 

of Laverzer. The sight of 

this wild region did not damp her 
spirits: her old uncle received her 


with rapture—“ you shall 
here:” said he, ““youshall be ¥ 
This worthy recluse knew the tone 


Ludvil, the venerable uncle of 
Muisain, was an old bachelor of 
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inactivity alone ; he found 
and he remained 
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him to be mistaken for an old man 
of the sensibility. He 
never chid any one} it would have 
fatigued him, He would rather 
forgive without an explanation, 
than agitate or vex himself. Did 
the unfortynate apply to him, he 
hastened to their assistance, in er- 
der to relieve himself from a pain- 
ful sensation. He seemed to di- 
rect no one, ore ices all 
who approached hi you quit- 
ted hmm, he never complained, but 
he had a countenance so sorrew- 
ful, and on your return, appeared 
80 y, that you chid yourself 
even nip ne ig  e 
hewever necessary. It was - 

to offer him any new mark 
of attention ; he appeared sp much 
affected hy it, he spoke so much of 
it, and with expressions of grati- 
tude which marked so strongly 
his confidence of its repetition, 


simulation, 
who surrounded him, not only 
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his fortune mostly depended on a 
rich uncle settled in this canton: 
in the solitude of its romantic vales 
he therefore spent the greatest 
part of his life. Antonia’s future 
prospects were wholly sacrificed to 
the aggrandizement of her sister, 
who, in consequence of this unjust 
division of property, obtained a 

id match. A few years after 
this event her mother died, and 
Antonia found herself at the age of 
twenty-three an orphan,’ without 
fortune, without director, but not 
without consolation: she had still 
a friend. Mulsain hastened to dry 
her tears; he did not offer love, 
but he tendered what was still more 
valuable, perfect esteem, and faith- 
ful friendship. Antonia accepted 
his hand, and gladly prepared to 

herself for ever the 


here:” saidhe, “ . 
This worthy recluse knew the tone 
of sentiment that vibrated on wo- 
man’s heart. What more could be 
desired by her who had ever been 
@ stranger beneath the maternal 
roof. 


Ludvil, the venerable uncle of 


j 
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tirement, yet was this the effect of 
inactivity alone ; he found himself 
at ease, and he remained so. pe 


in wandering by torrents and rivu- 
lets, was to enjoy their refreshing 
coolness; the verdant of - 
the lawn was to him but a couch 
for repose and sleep. Inca of 
any real attachment, he a kind. 
of suavity and mildness that caused 
him to be mistaken for an old man 
of the sensibility. He 
never chid any one} it would have 
fatigued him. He would rather 
forgive without an explanation, 
than agitate or vex himself. Did 
the unfortynate apply to him, he 
hasteved to their assistance, in or- 
der to relieve himself from a pain- 
ful sensation. He seemed to di- 
rect no one, rT a enna 
who approached hi you quit- 
ted hmm, he never complained, but 
ne, Seer 
ul, and on your return, appeared 
so y, that you chid yourself 
even for anabsence, however short, 
hewever necessary. It was dan- 
gerous to offer him any new mark 
of attention ; he appeared sp much 
affected hy it, he spoke so much of 
it, and with expressions of grati- 
tude which — sa strongly 
his confidence its repetition, 
that it was scarcely possible to have 


See 


; In short, 


the great secret of 

concealing selfishness without dis- 
simulation, and of ing all 
who surrounded him, not only 
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their clothes ; nay, even their very 
rewards and punishments. If one 
was accused of having committed a 
fault, the mother punished at ran- 
dom her who was nearest, and the 
child, though not guilty, never re- 
monstrated against the chastise- 
ment; she had been so much ac- 
custemed to think that her sister 
and she were the same thing, that 
she never thought it reasonable to 
say—it was not I; and besides, if 
any punishment was inflicted on 
her sister, she felt herself an equal 
sufferer. Nothing could excite 
their jealousy: they adored their 
mother, and though she could per- 
fectly ascertain the distinction be- 
tween them, notwithstanding their 
extraordinary resemblance, she al- 
ways pretended to confound them. 
if she caressed one, she said, “ I 
know that I have a Savinia on my 
knees, though I know not which; 
what matter, since both are equally 
beloved ?” One of them was supe- 
rior in memory, and displayed a 
greater promise of ability. She 


was never sdfiered to perceive that 
this was known. O she who 
was the best scholar her 


sister's lesson, and this without the 
sinallest artifice, but merely through 
simplicity: ** She could not learn 
her task; I have learned it as well 

;my own; ‘tis all the same.”"— 
Tetonia only said te the other— 
“ Exert yourself, that you, may 
have it in your power to do your 
sister the same service at another 
time.” This hint was enough to 
excite the most lively emulation ; 
and the progress of both was equal 
to the warmest wishes of maternal 
tenderness. They were soextreme- 
ly like, that you could not praise 
the figure of the one, without mak- 
ing the eulogium of the other.— 
They had exactly the same tone 
of voice; to hear one sing, was to 
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applaud both. They had so iden-’ 
tified themselves in each other, that: 
the continual mistakes they occa- 
sioned, lost the power of amusing 
or surprising them; to them they 
were no longer mistakes. It seem- 
ed to them that to make them but 
one person, was not to deceive 
oneself. The word J was not only 
unused between them, but almost 
wholly forgotten. _ Antonia encou- 
raged every superstitious sentiment 
that tended to encrease their natu- 
ral affection, and many illnesses 
which they had together confirmed 
them in the reality of this sympa- 
thy. of nature. Imagination and 
sensibility strengthened these illu- 
sions. If either of them saw her 
sister hurt herself or fall, she thought 
she felt, and in reality did feel, the 
violence of the: blow. Their suf- 
ferings, as well as their pleasures, 
became bonds of their attachment, 
till at le they had completely 
pers themselves that one and 
the same thread composed the web 
of their existence, and that, inde- 
pendently. of regret and grief, the 
death of the one would draw after 
it that of the other by some mys- 
terious and irrevocable law of na- 
ture. This singular existence 
charmed Antonia, sometimes terri- 
fied Mulsain, and astonished Lud- 
vil, who had ever lived but for him- 
self. “ I cannot understand it,” 
he would exclaim. “.How happy 
are they,” said Antonia. “ Yet,” 
observed the prudent Mulsain, 
‘* what will become of them should 
they be ever separated.” * Alas,” 
she would reply, “ why make eur- 
selves uneasy? we see them enjoy- 
ing the purest and most innocent 
—s —can foresight be com- 

ined with extreme sensibility ?” 
Doubtless, women should. allow 
themselves to be directed by men ; 
in fact, these alone possess wisdom 3 
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those only who can calculate and 
see justly are fit to others. 

Antonia was the of wives 
and mothers; M loved her 
sincerely ; they sufficed for them- 
selves, and lived in the most per- 
fect union. But old Ludvil was 
often discontented since the birth 
of the Savinias; he now engaged 
prechparar yer i nnctar iy ag 
great part of time to u- 
cation of her : as they in 
turn bestowed a reference 
on Mulsain and their , & sort 
of jealousy unmixed with sensibi- 
lity, secretly tormented the old 
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(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) - 


SIR, 
I have a sister residing at ——, 
who is unfortunately an old maid, 
and whose activity of mind not 
having any domestic opportunity 
of venting itself, has become dis- 
coverable at different times vo 
variety of rages. Parroquets 
pus-dogs afforded full exercise for 
er 


ies, until supplied by old 
dion onl sonctanahtit ans tes ae 
these were subjects with which I 
was tolerably conversant, I could 
still read her letters with fluency 
and pleasure. Latterly, however, 
she has ee a furious —— 
Stocking, and this new sure 
to throw me into one whenever 
attempt to epistles. 
If | mention th or short- 
ness of her ions, she 
prarsectbc tes Pe her ma- 
nuseripts bed of Procrustes : 
calls peed fs pyres yrs 7 
cause he gave up hi upon hi 
marriage; and while she is upon 
that subject, informs me that the 
young men of the present day are 
more likely to in love with 
themselves, like Narcissus, or with 
a statue, like Pygmadion, than with 

Vor. II. 





the most i and beauti- 
ful woman (meaning herself ) ; un- 
less like Danae she can be courted 
in a shower of gold. If I enquire 
about any of our old friends in the 
country, I instead of an an 
swer, @ string of i i 

calling 7 me to cite any in- 
stances of living friendships com- 
parable to those of and 
Orestes, Damon and Pythias, Ar« 
ria and Petus, and a dozen more > 
and in one half sheet I was lately 
introduced to » Polyz- 
ena, Memnon, ippe, Vertum- 
nus, Momus, and Miotaur, 
with a note at the bottom recalling 
to my recollection, that Minerva, 
the of wisdom, was an old 
maid. Now, sir, when I am ens 
quiring the health of farmer Stubbs, 
and Miss Molly Maybush, it is pro- 
voking to receive a of 
hnov acthilg ie thomesidraheugh 

n in 

I have no doubt are very res- 
pectable as ny sister is ra. 
ther than otherwise in se~ 
the Bly ona be supportable, 
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because her letters with a little 
spelling were at least readable ; but 
= has latterly been learning the 
Greek alphabet, and yesterday the 
enclosed scrawl eame to my hands. 
Its pothooks and hangers are all 
Greek to me—I can make neither 
head nor tail of them—our parish 
clerk to whont I have shewn them, 
is ready to make oath that he has 
seen them somewhere iy print, al- 
though unable to decypher them, 
and I have been advised to send 
them to you, that your literary 
correspondents may offer their con- 
jectures upon the subject. 
I am, sir, your's, &c. 
Maancoery Daw. 

Q number of engagements have 

prevented me from writing to you 


sooner, and I had nothing N to 


The Selecior. 


fAugust, 


send. I dined yesterday at Doc- 
tor rliel elips, where we had a BA 
little damaged by keeping, a carp 
whose P was excellent, and a fl.— 
The wine as usual was About, and 
the men drank whenever they H B 
meat. But as ill luck would have 
it, the cat came in, and to M, 
I was afraid she would have flown 
in my face, or torn my K'sshe leap- 
ed upon @ble. This made a riway 
I ran, but tumbled down the stEg, 
lay senseless, but soon revived, and 
roared out 0. I know you will sa 
® to all this, and therefore will 
conclude for fear of Ttology. 
Your loving sister, 

Wisirrep Daw. 

P.S. You have not sent me the 
gaz long while. 


—— EEE. 


THE SELECTOR.—No. VI. 
I 


Tae Abbe Grosier, in hie des- 
cription of China, after enumerat- 
ing a number of extraordinary ani- 
mals of that immense empire, says, 

“ A much more extraordi 
RAT, called the Fen-chou, is found 
beyond Tai-tong-Kiang, upon the 
eoasts of the northern sea, which is 
aimost always frozen. This ani- 


mal is shaped like a — is sa 
inhabi 


large as an elephant. 
obscure caverns, and carefully shuns 
light. The ivory it furnishes is as 
white as that procured from the 
elephant, but it is much easier to 
be worked, and never splits. An 
ancient Chinese book, called Chin- 
y- King, aks of this animal in 


the following words:—‘ There is 
in the northern extremities, amidst 
the snew and ice which cover the 
country, achou (arat) which weighs 

thousand pounds : its flesh is very 
for those who are over-heat- 
ed.'—Another kind, of a less size, 





is also mentioned, which is only as 
large as a buffalo: it burrows in 
the earth, like the mole, flies from 
the light, and remains almost al- 
ways shut up in its subterranean 
retreats. hat we have here re- 
lated is extracted from a printed 
collection of observations, the 
celebrated emperor Kang-hi.” 

The following extract is copied 
from the diary of a man of letters : 
—* Saw distinctly this evening, 
throtgh a microscope, the circula- 
tion of the white and transparent 
globules of blood, in the pellucid 
body and members of a water- 
newt, as which impressed 
me with a more awful sense of the 
mysterious operations going on in 
nature, than the revolution of the 


At Paris, in dinner-parties 
vious 06 the venation, oath gee- 
tleman brought his servant, called 
for what wine he chose, at and be- 
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tween the course’; liqueurs were 
introduced with the : and 
when the lady of the house said, 
‘* Je suis a vos ordres”— “1 am at 
your service,” all withdrew toge- 
ther to coffee and cards, or dispersed 
to the opera ; after which the same, 
or some other house; was — 
for supper, which was us 
Compal mes as great a number of 
dishes as the dinner. Young fel- 
lows drank only dans les debguches 
with their mistresses, or in set 
ties; to appear drunk in mixed 
company would be an unpardona- 
ne of Vol lad 
romptu taire, to a lady 
whe waliad him to live eighty 
years longer : 
Vous voulez retener mon ame fugitive ; 


Ah, Madame! Ie le crois bien ; 
De tout ceqne lon alton ne veut perdre 


On veet que son esclave vive. 
Unparalelled modesty—A French 
lady, a published a wretched 


Ode to Noggins. 
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to it with this inscription—Forma 
Venus, arte Minerva, A Venus 
in person, a Pallas in wit. 
- wes be difficult to find in 

glish language, of va- 
riety and length, four Raley ohare 
sitions, as Burke's to the 
electors of Bristol; Johnson's pre- 
face ty ; Parr’s dedi- 
cation ‘o Hood; and Lowth’s let- 
ter to Warburton. 

A French emigrant of condition, 

- when the death of the celebrated 
Burke was communicated to him 
by one who had known and ad- 
mired his ior endowments, 
gave the following chilling answer : 
“ Ab! une perte ; un ora- 
teur de moins!” ~ * Alas! @ great 
loss: you have an orator less. 

en King William, on_his 
march to -on-Suir, looked 
down from the Walsh mountains 
upon the barony of Iverk, called 
in that the country The 
Golden Vale, he is said to have 





poem, on the subject of the " 
psa. of America by Colum- °laimed, . This, oer is a 
bus, bon had her own picture prefixed ©°U"™yY W fighting for. 
poetry. 


ODE, 


Addressed to my friend Will-o-the-Wisp's 
noble charger wees noah in gretitede 
oa his gentle bearing and commenda- 

ble deportment on a late occasion, 


“ The Knight's steed was so meagre, 
that his bonesstuck out like the corners 
ofa ~ a Ri coin of irregwar 
— not unlike the figure in geometry 

a Trapezium.” 


Den Quixote. 


“ Tlove a ballad but even too well, 
if it be dotefal matter merrily set down ; 7) 
or, a very pleasant thing indeed, and 


sung lamentably.” win. Tet. 


My gallant Grey, right se mang 
shall soon surpass 


8 
ge Setbanin chaunts thy various jog: 
- 


n M onkstownt road, 
And wails, se aelea dumps, the flog. 


1 
oe On thee bestowed, 


On level pens you smoothly amble, 
> pensar tne ‘ou stoutly scramble, 
mire, and brake, and 


Y nal eh our ral and gambol 
ou cock yourta 


Oft have thy Joins borne poctaster, 
MyseW Bondovacey and eke th master : 
And, sooth to say, good steed faster, 


A foolish omg on foamed fs on Clown called 
7 fin for hana of he mcr a ledge. 
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Thy hoofs have stirr’d on ; 
And ne'er, by trip or foul disaster, 
Thou’st spill’d thy burden. 


Rise lash were o'er thy shoulders farl'd ; 

For ‘twere a scandal to the werld, 

To see two bards is gutter huri’d, 
While verses spinning ; 

Till each beholder’s nose were curl’d 
Iu mirthfal grinning. 


But now thine hour of fame arrives ; 
Thou bearest TWO REVEREND PARSONS 
lives, 
And hard for specd thy mettle strives, 
Nor once thou'st tarried . 
** Needs must go when the devil drives,” 
And Old Nick’s carried. 


T've seen, good faith! a palfrey fleeter; 

But haruess’d, ne'er, a steed discreeter, 

‘To shun the ruts in road, or street, or 
Rees, bog, or mire ; 

And safer horse ne’er graced the metre 
Of Poet's lyre. 


te fear that, while thy back bestriding, 

y fancy at full gallop riding, 

Should leap the slender fence dividing 
Wild wit a - 

Where maniac verse for aye is gliding 
From grief to gladness. 


Phy sober gait, temperate canter 

Might quench the of epic ranter, 

And damp the sharp satyric banter 
Of muse run riot; 

And e’en inspire, as slow we saunter, 
The love-song quiet. 


*Had heaven endowed quadruped cattle 
, likemen to prattle, 
“ I-d pawn my dukedom,” thou could’st 


With gift of t 


fattle 
Of some one’s pranks ; 
Of lips atilt in amorous battle, 
And “ quips and cranks.” 


Yet scant thou know’st, my poor damb 
beas 


t, 
Of bridal knot and marriage-feast, 
Since thou with ignorance art bless'd 
Of all such lore : 


And heaven ag thy minstrel’s breast 
ay ken vo more ! 


For 'tis asaying old and true; 


"That lors, like me and you, 
May be content with hose worn through, 
And spansell'd fetlock ; 
ng verse allude to my friend's 
place abwut the Wine Uus was 
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Since married folk till death must rue 
The yoke of wedlock. 


I'd think myself right independent, 
Had Ta horse and time to spend on't, 


A purse, with some few pounds at the 


end on’t, 
Just * quantum suff,” 
And one poor muse, my true attendant, 
Through smooth and rough. 


Or —_ kind heaven, n:ore bounteous 
still, 
Grant me a benefice to fill, 
A glebe-house and tythe-pig to kill, 
And thee, my Noggius; 
How gaily should we both fulfil 
Our Sunday jeggings. 


Rut, as thon'st got no christian breeding, 
And fodder more than sermons ing, 
Thou, in the grave-yard might’st be 


feeding, 
If so wert minded, 
The whiles my reverence were reading 
Discourse long- winded. 


Methinks f see thee, careless, munching 
From wit's or blockhead’s grave thy 
luncheon, 
Which e’er has got the greenest bunch on, 
To Gill thy maw, 
And beggar’s staff and monarch’s trun- 


cheon 
Raise equal awe. 


This, were subject for a moral, 
To see the bard's and soldier's laurel 
As valueless as bitter sorrel, 
Or rampant briar :— 
Life's but a child, aod fame the coral 
For which we cry here. 


Tees church-yard vapours, dank and 
rear, 
Have check’d my muse’s gay carecr— 
moma ont 
t ; 
And heaven knows I’ve cause to fear 
His gavut approaches. 


Lank spare-ribs strides his pallid horse, 
Behind him craw! his grieslyforce, 
Souls, who have ta’en out a divorce, 
Against their bodies ; 
And me-ward, lo! they bend their course, 
in white-plam’d noddies. 


Then, Noggins! by leave awhile-- 
Behoves me use my t style, 
+ These verses, and the “ Addrew to Death,” 


warn weisten, if = Gonultary ay, Gating along ant 
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Old spectral Finis to beguile, 
By prayer or blaster : 

I know I'm in his rank and file, 
For speedy master. 


Now to palaver the old croney— 
“ Hark ye, ‘ Squire Death, slim Rew- 


ney-boney, 
? Thou hast not entrails, sure, so stoney 
“ Thy fricuds to choak ; 
“ And friend, Tes wot esbemed.te’ own 


7+ c¢ Pore all the folk. 


Ode to Noggins. 18! 
re tg thy Lord and mine thought 
t 
“ To deal me breath. 


never shake thine angry blade— 
a Ti — my death-warrant has 


“ vena dar’st bot of my beard invade 
* A single bristle ; 

* So, thou and eke thy sexton’s spade, 
“* May e’en go whistle.” 


He’s gone—but in his ghastly look, 


- L read, asin my primmer-book, 


« babe a our friendship ne'er 


bad To ms oo count _" regan aren 
“Or em *neat same 

- « te Seiad our skinfal ; 
a ~~ too grave, thy looks too 


” « For one so sinful, 
“ — I numbered with those saint 


& Whe shea a visiting 
“« With thee, by trances, fits, and faint- 


ings, “ Which I’m no match in, 


“ Ware hawk! pretence might breed 
repentance, 
“ Vor ‘ mocking’s catching.’ 
“ When sickness, want, or pain attacks 


us, 
“ When age our vital powers relaxes, 
ba Then, Gatherer of Doom’s-day 
taxes 
“ Thou send’st a clerk, 


“ Who in our earthen band-box packs 
“ Both damp and dark. i 


* But lark nanan, and youn we epecnd 


“ « Thea, aim thy fae thy fateh at my my head 


sla epee Findon, wend 


* © ruin’s snare. 


“ Yet could I bat discreetly hit 
“ The joint where‘ plus et satis’ split, 
“ Whe prudence checks enjoyment’s 


“ As Heaven's 
« My heart would ne'r dene to quit 
“ The golden scope. 


stretch my frame to rest, 
waims should rack my 


1 ey + ya 


“ Then, as I'd 

“ No couse 
breast, 

% aan 


“ Fool! thy bravado death can brook ; 
“* Bat sure'sa 

“ He'll, one “op tene @ a hook, 
- u can’st not shun.” 


Ay! well the Poacher's mood I know; 
He'll track my steps through age’s snow, 
With murderous shaft to lay me low : 
(May heaven requite tim) 
And yet no ‘Croner "quest, I trow, 
it dare indict him. 


But come, let's change this doleful mea- 


sure, 
We* both set out in search of 
And mirth being all the muse’s 

Ss » lock and barrel ; 
Time's quick-mareh leaves the bard ue 


leisure, 
"With tife to quarrel. 


T'll live in joy, while live I may : 
For many a 


Shall brightty y verte grecawwaed play 


ane con, ht to ears of clay, 
Shall her catches. 


Tis time we both should slack our 
For, thoagh thou cock'st thine ears, 
At —- through which, thongh long 


“iy muse I've spurr’d on, 
Thou'rt wt - ( {thy oy me de oats 
Then fare thee well, my on™ N ! 
1 would thy fame surpass’d Giles ° 


gins 
And. since delight hath crown'd our jog: 
gings, 


Thy minstrel pays, 
Ia lien of stripes, fatigues, aad floggi 
These hese grateful lays. ~ 
Ovo Nica. 


Woodvale, at the meeting 
of the Waters. 
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We cannot proceed to the detail 
of what must be the most pleasing 
part of our theatrical disquisitions, 
the discussion of the- merits of the 
performer who has so. suddenly 
started up to the highest pinnacle 
of dramatic excellence, without 
first noticing a new stroke of eco- 
nomic policy in the managers, 
more striking, because, we confess, 
notwithstanding our settled opi- 
nion of their singular merits, we 
were unprepared for it, It is,per- 
haps, not generally known, sans cin 
attempt was made within these few 
years to furnish the people of Dub- 
lin with entertainment during the 
season in which the Crow-street 
theatre was closed, by establishing 
a summer theatre. It was thought, 
and not unreasonably, that a regu- 
lar company could be maintained, 
of equal respectability, to speak the 
lowest of it, with that by means of 
which the Patentees dre enabled 
to maintain their exclusive privi- 
lege, which, with the occasional 
visits of the first-rate London per- 
formers, -would afford a rational 
ainusement to that part of the po- 
pulation of Dublin, who cannot or 
do not chuse to go from home in 
quest of variety, during the sum- 
mer months, managers were 
strangely averse to this arrange- 
ment, and set all their engines at 
work to prevent it, in which at 
length they succeeded by a com- 
promise, that they would. keep 
their own theatre open during the 
summer. It is also necessary to 
be known, that during these very 
summer months, in which they have 
engaged to supply the city of Dub- 
liv with a continuance of dramatic 
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entertainments, the most tational 
which a polished community can 
enjoy, they havebeen in the habit of 
taking their company to Cork and 
Limerick, until the recurrence of 
the winter season in Dublin. The 
latter of these cities has been lately 
lost. The inhabitants, who had 
been hitherto treated with a kind 
of annual runaway visit from the 
Dublin company, in a ruinous old 
building, at the most inconvenient 
extremity of the town, witha de- 
gree of spirit worthy of imitation 
elsewhere, raised a new theatre by 
subscription, the management of 
which they have committed to Mr. 
Talbot, our old and meritorious 
favourite, who had already demon- 
strated his title to their confidence, 
by the manner in which he has. for 
several years conducted the affairs 
of a theatre in the north of Ireland. 
The theatre of Cork, from the 
operation of similar causes, was 
also likely to slip through the Pa- 
tentee’s fingers. The inhabitants 
of this city say also, you must ci- 
ther find amusement for us, or we 
will seek it for ourselves, What is 
to be done?—Is a new company to 
be raised ?—That would be per- 
haps impossible—certainly expen- 
sive. He takes a middle course— 
The regular company in Dublin, 
of itself too weak to afford a va- 
riety of entertainments to one 
audience, is divided—the best and 
most favourite actors are sent off 
to Cork, leaving the remainder here 
to keep the theatre open accord- 
ing to agreement, and to support 
Mr. Kean, or any other performer 
of eminence, who may make an 
occasional visit to this city. Thus 
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stands the case, and thus it will be 
as long as an exclusive patent cau- 
ses a monopoly. In all other cases 
a monopoly is rejected as ruinous. 
Wherever it has existed, its con- 
tinuance has been the destruction 
of what it was intended to promote. 
How would the public be accom- 
modated in their summer excur- 
sions to the fashionable wat 
places, if there was a 
accommodation—if one house 
an exclusive patent to them 
board and Hoe it there 
were @ monopoly of public coach- 
es—lIt is the 
ment. The ileged person. is 
not only depelved of every motive 
to do his duty, but what he be- 
lieves to be his interest is at times 
diametrically opposite to it. In 
the present case, the division of the 
perty. fae te ate this winter 
uphe e right mon 
Dublin, — us to see rie he 
very feeli If when the com- 
any was fi a stranger er not 
ave 2 tes play” of Douglas, a 
with but seven characters, for Py 
benefit, how is Mr. Kean to choose 
when he has but the worst part of 
that same company to look to in 
his selection. its 2Meets have been 
already too manifest. 





DRAMATIC REGISTER. 
July 26. Richard Ceur de Lion~Wea- 


thercock. 
27. Merchant of Venice—Citizen. 

Kean’s Shylock has completely 
confirmed the opinion formed by 
his first night's performance in 
Richard, roving, which some part 
of the an indicated a. 
inclination to doubt, that his fame, 
however heightened by the current 
of popular opinion, rested on the 
solid basis of real excellence.— 
Shylock, though a character of 
perfect uniformity, affords auch 
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scope for the actor, and its varie~ 
ties are all of that kind in which we 
think Kean’s chief merits lie. In 
his first scenes with Antenio and 
his friends, he revealed with pecu- 
liar delicacy the stified malice lurk- 
ing rea re the plausible sind then 00 
w he’ 


pews f 


se wre the bond, 
by which to ensnare his 


on erry oa when 
teint of n;. 
Sintenio chee to Prey his mo- 
tives, as ; checked before 
it could expose him fully, was fine- 
expressed. In the scene _ 
his daughter, ger te 
ceive, was w dee is a 
harsh, not a cruel aes te loves 
his daughter, but it is like his mo- 
ney, for himself, and therefore he 
testifies his affection according to 
his own feelings. He shuts her 
out from society, but he _—_ 
her with his Keys en ee 
sence. If in his rage at lee 6 
he vents curses upon her, horri 
even against an enemy, they: are 
but the natural - uehces of 
that austere and selfish - 
ness, which making itself the cen- 
tre, spurns away every feeling that 
is not directed to that point. Some 
sparks of latent tenderness should 
have tinged the air of Shylock in 
this scene. In his celebrated dia- 
logue with Jubal, where the man 
is wholly absorbed in the monster, 
where x Age ity of mali,aant 
avarice, cocheched’ by.any curb of 
udence, gives vent to its most 


orrible y, Kean shone tran- 
son ciel Agia execra- 
daughter, were 


the still more 
wpa ony hy te with 
which he tedisbvall dhe cddiirtintton 
of Antonio's utter ruin. As this 
scene the extent of his 


powers in a line peculiarly his own, 
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the workings of contradictory pas- 
sions in a powerful and ved 
mind, so that of the trial evinceda 
soundness of judgment, fully on a 
par with the vigour of his imagina- 
tion. His entrance cool, collected, 
and determined, yet respectful, 
the look of keen enquiry with 
which he surveys the court, as if 
to ascertain the tone of feeling to 
which it was attuned—the gradual 
ewell of eager desire, still under 
controul, because certain of grati- 
fication—the anxiety with which 
he surveys Portia, disguised as a 
judge—the open exultation io 
which he indulges, when he finds 
the new expounder of the law be- 
comes the unwilling advocate of his 
rights—the astonishment expressed 
at the unexpected stop put to his 
malice, at the very moment of tri- 
umph—the gradual sinking of coun- 
tenance on the successive blows 
struck at his fortune and his life, 
terminated, and as it were sealed 
up, by the look with which he 
leaves the court, a look of black 
majignity, that would, if possible, 
wither up all upon which it glanced 
—all this testified an extent and 
command of powers seldom equal- 
led. He gave to Shylock an ap- 
pearance of life and vivacity, not 
always bestowed upon him, but in 
which he was fully justified. Shy- 
lock is aged, but it is the actor's 
choice to bestow upon him the fee- 
bleness of decayed nature, or the 
energy ot advanced years, declin- 
ing, but not exhausted. Kean 
chose the latter, and by his choice 
made the part more auimated, and 
not less interesting. 


28. Beggar's Opera—Three Weeks after 
Marriage. 
29. Othello— Mock Doetor. 
The drama does not present two 


more contradictory tragic charac- 
ters, than those of Shylock and 
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Othello. Both are natural, both 
excellent, yet of excellence so op- 
posite, that success in the one al- 
most naturally induces the infe- 
rence of incapability as to the other. 
Shylock is a picture of the ex- 
tremes of the and degrading 

ions—Othello that of the no- 
blest feelings, wrought up to ex- 
cess, The one represents a de- 
based state of the human mind, 
in itself disgusting, because volun- 
tary, but heightened into grandeur 
by its gigantic depravity: the 
other exhibits a state of equal de- 
basement, originating in causes the 
very reverse of the former—the 
unrestrained indulgence of emo- 
tions, at first praiseworthy. Hence 
in the former case the actor must 
earn all the appplause he gains, as 
disgust at the subject must be con- 
quered by excellence in its por- 
traiture, while in the latter, the 
spectator cannot but attach to the 
artist some of the favour excited 
by the character depicted. 

Kean’s Othello possessed all his 
characteristic beauties. The less 
animated parts were delivered with 
much judgment, in the tone of sim- 
ple modesty ; but it is in such parts 
that the defects of nature, which 
no arts can counterbalance, reveal 
themselves. Here was strikingly 
felt the want of that majestic de- 
portment, that often gives sub- 
stance to inanity, and of a musical 
intonation ef cadence, that as often 
supplies the want of sentiment.— 
Kean wants voice and figure. But 
in the impassioned parts, where the 
energy of genius hurries away the 
mind from every inferior conside- 
ration, where human nature in its 
sublimest soarings is. personified, 
unshackled by any of the petty 
accidents that distinguish man from 
his fellow, there Kaw ruied un- 
controlled, predominant lord of 
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the ascendant. To genes out a 
few of his many excellencies, we 
may select the passage— 

“ I felt not Cassto’s kisses on her lips.” 
The expression of heart-rending 
anguish, wrought up to intensity, 
with which he forced out the hat- 
ed name of Cassio, threvy apen to 
the audience at once the whole in- 
terior of the tortured heart of this 
wretched slave to jealousy. Nor 
could an idea of the state of for- 
lorn desolation to which the fan- 
cied proofs of Desdemona’s guilt 
had reduced Othello’s mind, be 
better shewn than by the solemn 
delivery of the celebrated passage, 

“ Farewell the tranquil mind, &¢.” 

Tt was the true tone of hopeless 
despondency. The last scene was 
altogether admirable. 
of his acting does Kran shew 
greater ingenuity, than in the re- 
presentation of a violent death— 
there isin it always something no- 
vel, and, as far as our inexperience 
in such spectacles affords scope for 
jdgment, an adherence to nature. 
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50. Lovein a Village—Ways and Means 
Aug. 1. Richard I11.—Patrick’s Day. 

Kean’s Richard this night was 
indisputably superior to theformer, 
particularly in the scenes which 
required much exertion of voice. 
One great test of his merit is, 
that he often deviates from his own 
mode of acting. without departing 
from nature. In doing so he proves 
his adherence to the principles b 
which his great mistress acts in 
her works. The grand outlines, 
and the general course of action, 
are ever the same in nature, though 
infinitely varied by minute shades 
and alterations. 

2. Maid of the Mill—Matrimony. 


For the benefit of Mrs. Dicxows, 
who this night eth a substantial 

roof of the favourable opinion 
with which she ia.heard by the 
public. ' 

*.* We must here break off our month- 
ly critique. However, Kean's departure 
will give us full scope to recur to what has 
been now emitted, during the performance 
of the semi-company in the summer theatre, 
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RETROSPECT OF THE 


AFFAIRS OF EUROPE. 


—— 


Monthly Museum Office, 27th July, 1814. 


Tre general congress for the final settle- 
ment of the affairs of Europe, is to take 
place in October, at which Lord Castle- 
reagh® is to attend on the part of England. 
If we are to judge of the future by the 
past, neither the cause of England or of 
humanity has reason to calculate much on 
the choice. Many speculations are afloat 
as to the general result. The most pro- 
bable are a great augmentation of the po- 
litical power of Russia, and an attempt at 
limiting the maritime claims of England. 

Russia, with a population already too 


* In our last Number it was stated, that the Duke 





of Wellington was uted to fill this high office. 
‘This was erroneous. mission is to France, 
Vou. IL 





great for the repose of Europe, so far civi- 
lized as to be capable of seizing on every 
military or naval improvement in aid of her 
future aggrandizement. yet still retaining 
so much of the fierce spirit of pristine bar- 
barity, as to prevent the feeble cry of jus- 
tice or humanity from being in the 
clash of arins; with a government, in which 
a spirit of steady prudence seems to coun- 
tervail the want of splendid abilities in the 
ruler ; with a peasantry, the best fitted for 
@ persevering endurance of the privations 
and dangers of a military life— Russia, 
situate in a position impregnable by nature, 
yet well calculated for offensive operations 
i ee oe is the 
2 
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only power that has gained by the late war. 
Resting almost in a state of dormant tor- 
pidity, while the more active powers were 
straining every resource for hostility, she 
advanced to share the prey, that she hac so 
little of the trouble of rumning down. Her 
resources are unexhausted, her people flush- 
ed with the pride of a victory, to which 
they had little claim. Bounded on the 
north of her western frontier by the feeble 
state of Sweden, whose powers she has 
completely paralyzed, by depriving it of 
Finland, and also by the politic manceuvre 
of attaching to it Norway; thus weakening 
Denmark by the loss of a powerful mem- 
ber, and at the same time, so far from ad- 
ding to the real strength of Sweden by the 
addition of territory, that on the contrary, 
the disgust and antipathy ef the new sub- 
jects will give too much employment to 
the government of Sweden, to allow it 
either time or means to oppose any fu- 
ture encroachments of its mighty neigh- 
bour. Proceeding farther south, Prussia 
becomes the frontier, a nation of itself of 
little military strength, and still further en- 
feebled by the fluctuating policy of its go- 
vernment. Austria forms its south-wes- 
tern boundary—a power whose habitual 
tardiness of operations frustrates the suc- 
cess of its great natural resources; and, 
also, considered in itself, wholly inadequate 
to a single-handed combat with Russia.— 
With these present means, and these facili- 
ties for future action, Russia claims, on what 
principle it is hard to guess, except that of 
the strongest, an immediate acquisition of 
territory, and of a territory the finest in 
Europe - the whole of Poland. to be vested 
in the Emperor's brother. Such are said 
to be the claims of Russia. France, too, 
seeks an extent of territory, and Austria 
expects also an enlargement, at the expense 
of the German confederacy. Thus, the 
consequerice of a war professed to be un- 
dertaken for the restoration of Europe to 
its former state, with such arrangements as 
to secure its future tranquillity, is likely to 
terminate in the phates, wn. of three 
powers already too great, at the expense of 
their weaker neighbours. 

The public mind in France has been 
much agitated by a discussion in the cham- 
ber of deputies, on the liberty of the press. 
The king, in the constitution, by which, 
before he came into possession of his power, 
he bound himself to regulate his future go- 
vernment, guaranteed the liberty of the 
press, On retracting this engagement on 
the attainment of the object of his wishes, 
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he modified the pledge by inserting in ert 
article of the constitution he substituted, 
that the French have a right to publish and 
print their opinions, conferming to the laws 
intended to restrain the abuse of that liber- 
ty. ‘Lhis law lately proposed by the king, 
was the subject of animated diseussion in 
the chamber of deputies, which in some 
measure corresponds with our house of 
commons. The law proposed was, that all 
publications, exeept such as contained thirty 
sheets (420 octavo pages) should be subject 
to a previous censorship.* The law*was re- 
ferred to a committee, whoin an able and 
Well-written report, disapproved of the pre- 
vious censorship; a long debate ensued, 
which continued several days, and at last 
terminated in a compromise, by reducing 
the number of sheets admissible to publica- 
tion without previous censorship, from 30 
to 20, and by limiting the duration of the 
law for a year. 

Ferdinand VII. has completed the sum 
of grateful acknowledgement to his people, 
for preserving to him the kingdom which 
he had so basely laid at the feet of a foreign- 
er, by persecuting every person who had 
published in favour of his defenders, and 
by re-establishing the inquisition. Thus 
has Spain Jost all that she sacrificed, so many 
years of blood and horrors to enjoy, and 
thus have the lives of thousands of our 
countrymen been wasted, and thousands of 
families rendered miserable, by a crusade 
published by the British Ministry, in fa- 
vour of a being, with whose utter incapaci- 
ty they must have been fully and intimately 
acquainted. 

In England parliament has been pro- 
rogued, and the public attention chiefly di- 
rected to the exhibition with which the dis- 
solute and idle rabble have been treated, at 
the expence of the industrious and sober.— 
This display, which oceupied much of the 
thoughts of some persons in power, at @ 
time when all the great potentates of Eu- 
rope were engaged in schemes of domestic 
arrangement, or foreign acquisition—this 
display consisted of a mock sea-fight be- 
tween two mock ficets, in a large pond in 
one of the parks near London, and in a 
discharge of fire-works, and two illuminat- 
ed palaces, Every body flocked to see it, 
and every body was wearied with the taste- 
less arrangement, and with the 
frivolity of the exhibition. The festival 
terminated in what was called in court 


© Thi h the great 
which  frecdons is CeDSOTS! hip was ras he. great grievance under 


reign. 
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phraseology a earnival, of which we can in 


no better manner convey an idea, than by 
directing the attention of our Irish readers 
to a scene which many of them have visited, 
and which now is in full display. If they 
ean conceive Donnybrook fair with all its 
idleness, imtoxieation, riot, and low de- 
bauchery, magnified into the greatest ex- 
cess which an immense metropolis, aided by 
the encouragement ef ministerial sanction, 
¢an bestow, they may havea ‘aint guess of 
the pleasures of the Prince Regent's carni- 
val. Its consequence has been much idle- 
ness abroad among the working classes, 
niuch wretchedness among their fainilies at 
bome, much it to the surgeons in 
the publie hospit much profit to the 
pawn-brokers, and much contempt on the 
devisers. 

The judges have just completed their 
cireuits through Ireland, and though the 
reports from many parts shew seine dread- 
ful instances of a spipit of lawless. turhp- 
lence, nothing has yet been traced to what is 
«ommonly called a political source, Judge 
Fletcher's charge, in which, in direct con- 
tradiction to the Chief Secretary's asser- 
tions in the house of Commens, he depre- 
cates the Orange system, as one great cause 
of the isritation and misery of Ireland, is 
highly deserving the study of every person 
who wishes to obtain a knowledge of the 
true state of this country. 





PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
DECREE FOR RE-ESTABLISHING THE LNQUI~ 
SITION. 

Mapa, suty 25." The glorious title 
of Catholic, which distinguishes us from 
all other Christian Princes, is owing to the 
perseverance of the Kings of Spain, who 
would never tolerate in their states avy 
other religion than the Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Reman. This tide imposes upon me 
tthe duty to render myself worthy of it by 
all the means which heaven has placed 
within my power. The late troubles, and 
the war which has desolated during six 
years every province in the kingdom; the 
tong abode which has heen made in Spain 
by troops of different sects, almost al) of 
whom were infeeted with katred towards 
our religion, the disorder which has been 
the infallible result of this, and the inatten- 
tion with which the affairs of our holy reli- 
gion havebeen treated, during this unfortu- 
nate period ; all these circumstances united 
have laid the field open to wicked persons, 
who have never experienced any check ; 
dangerous opinions bave been introduced, 
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and have taken root in our states, by the 
same means as they are spread in other 
countries. 

“ Wishing then to remedy, so grievous 
an evil, and to preserve ainong my subjects 
the holy religion of Jesus Christ, which 
they have always revered, and in which they 
have lived and always wish to live, either 
en account of the personal obligation of 
haviag no other imposed on th® princes who 
reign over them by the fundamental laws, 
which I have promjsed and sworn to ob- 
serve. or because this religion is the most 
certain means of sparing my people from 
intestine dissentiens, and insuring to them 
that tranquillity of which they stand in 
need, I have judged it necessary, under the 
present cireumstances, that the tribunal of 
the holy office should resume its jurisdie- 
teon. 

“ Upon this subject, learned and vir- 
tuous Prelates, many respectable corpora 
tions and grave personages, ecclesiastics - 
and seculars, have represented to me that 
Spain is indebted to this tribunal for the 
good fortune of not having fallen, ia 
the sixteenth century, into errors which 
have caused 60 many misfortunes among 
other nations; and that on the contrary, 
at that peried, the sciences were here cul- 
tivated with distinction, and Spain pro- 
duced a multitude of great men distin- 
guished by their knowledge and their piety. 
It has further been represented to me, that 
the oppressor of Europe has not neglected 
to employ, as an efficacious method of in- 
troducing the corruption and discord which 
supported so well-his projects, the suppres- 
sion of this tribunal, under the vain pretext 
that it could exist no longer in consequence 
of the enlightened state of the present age, 
and that the pretended Cortes, general and 
extraordinary, under the same pretext, and 
under the favour of the constitution, which 
they tumultuously decreed, abolished also 
the boly office, to the regret of the whole 
nation. 

« For these causes, I have been earnest- 
ly supplicated to re-establish it in the exer- 
cise of its functions ; and yielding to con- 
siderations so just, and to the mani- 
fested by my people, whose zeal for the re- 
ligion of our aacestors has anticipated my 
osders, by hastening to recal spontaneously 

“ [have, therefore, resolved, that from this 
moment the supreme council of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the other tribunals of the holy 
oflice, shall resume their authoritixs confor- 
mable to the concessions which have been 
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made to them by the sovereign pontifis, at 
the instance of my august predecessors, and 
by the prelates of the dioceses, and by the 
kings, who have assured ¢o them the full 
exercise thereof, observing in tliis double 
jurisdiction, ecclesiasticai and civil, the or- 
donances which were in force in the year 
1808, and the laws which heve, on different 
occasions, been made for obviating certain 
abuses. Bvt, as independent of these an- 
cient laws, it may be proper to add new 
ones on this subject, and my intention being 
to perfect that establishment in such manner 
as to render it eminently useful to my sub- 
jects, itis my desire that, as soon as the 
said supreme council of the Inquisition shall 
be assembled, that two of the members who 
compose it, joined to two of the members 
of the council of Castile, both appointed by 
me, shall examine the form and mode of 
proceeding of the holy office, in its pro- 
cesses, and with respect to the censure and 
prohibition of books ; and if they find that 
the interests of my subjects, or the claims 
of sound justices require any reform or 
change, they will make a report to me, 
supported by their observations, in order 
that I way take the necessary resolutions. 
“ J, rue Kine.” 

* July 21, 1814." 

This decree is cou ntersigned by his Excel- 
lency. Don Pedro Macanaz, whose grand- 
Sather passed the greater, part of his life in 
prison, at (he commencement of the last cen- 
tury, and died in exile Sor having written 
against the Inquisition. 





THE PRINCE REGENT'S SPERCH ON PROROGU- 
ING PARLIAMENT. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ T cannot close this Session of Parlia- 
ment without repeating the expression of 
my deep regret at the continuance of his 
Maj ty's lamented indisposition. 

* When, iu consequence of that calamity, 
the powers of government were first en- 
trusted to me, | found this country en- 
gaged ina war with the greater part of 
Europe. 

“ | determined to adhere to that line of 
poli-y which bis Majesty had adopted, and 
in wich be had persevered under so many 
and such trying difficulties. 

Phe scalous and unremitting support and 
assistance which I have received from you, 
and from all classes of his Majesty's sub- 
jects; the consummate skill and ability 
displayed by the great commander, whose 
services you have so justly acknowledged ; 
and the valour and intrepidity of his Majes- 
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ty’s f by sea and land, have enablea 
me, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, .o surmount all the difficulties witlr 
which I have had to contend. 

“ T have the satisfaction of contemplat- 
ing the full accomplishment of all those ob- 
jects for which the war was either under- 
taken or continued; and the unexampled 
exertions of this country, combined with 
those of his Majesty's Allies, have succeed- 
ed in effecting the deliverance of Europe 
from the most galling and oppressive ty 
ranny uncer which it has ever laboured. 

“ ‘The restoration of so many of the 
ancient and legitimate governments of the 
Continent, affords the best prospect of the 
permanence of that peace which, in con- 
junction with his Majesty’s allies, I have 
concluded; and you may rely on my ef- 
forts being directed, at the approaching 
congress, to complete the settlement of Eu- 
rope, which has been already so auspiciously 
begun, and to promote, upon principles of 
justice and impartiality, all these measures 
which may appear best calculated to secure 
the tranquillity and happiness of all the nay 
tions engaged in the late war. 

“ ] regret the continuance of hostilities 
with the United States of America. Not- 
withstanding the unprovoked aggression of 
the government of that country, and the 
circumstances under which it took place, I 
am sincerely desirous of the restoration of 
peace between the two nations, upon con- 
ditions honourable to both. But unti] this 
ebject can be obtained, 1 am persuaded you 
will see the necessity of availing myself of 
the means now at my disposal, to prosecute 
the war with increased vigour. ’ 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ I thank you for the liberal provision 
which you have made for the services of 
the present year. 

“ The circumstances under which the 
war in Europe has been concluded, and the 
necessity of maintaining, for a time, a body 
of troops, in British pay, upon the Conti- 
vent, have rendered a continuation of fo- 
reign expenditure unavoidable. You may 
rely. however, upon my determination to 
reduce the expenses of the country as ra- 
pidly as the nature of our situation will] 
permit. . 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ It is a peculiar gratification to me to 
be enabled to assure you, that full justice is 
rendered throughout Europe to that manly 
perseverance which, amidst the convulsions 
on the Continent, has preserved this coun- 
try against all the designs of its enemies, 
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has augmented the resources, and extended 
the dominions of the British Empire, and 
has p: oved in its result as beneficial to other 
nations as to our own. : 

“ His Majesty's subjects cannot fail to 
be deeply sensible of the distinguished ad- 
vantages which they have possessed ; and 
1 am persuaded that they will ascribe them, 
under providence, to that constitution which 
it has now for a century been the object of 
my family to maintain unimpaired, and 
under which the people of this realm have 
enjoyed more real liberty at home, and of 
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true glory abroad, than has ever fallen to 
the lot of any nation.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by the Prince 
Regent’s command, said, 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ It is thecommand of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince acting in the name 
and on behalf of his Majesty, that this Par- 
liament be prorogued to Saturday, the 27th 
of August next, to be then here holden; 
and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Saturday, the 27th day of Au- 
gust next.” 





MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 
 — 


FOREIGN. 

Axciext Coms—A very interesting 
discovery of ancient medals has been re- 
cently made in the department of Jura, 
in the Alps. A boy who was feeding 
sheep having ascended a very high rock, 
struck his stick against it, when to his sur- 
prise it entered easily. Having called the 
attention of some of bis companions to the 
circumstance, they dug into the aperture. 
and discovered a pot, half zinc and half 
copper, of the capacity of about two pints. 
It was filed with copper medals edged 
with silver, bearing the effigies of several 
Emperors, of excellent workmanship. Se- 
veral have legends and exergues of various 


kinds. and ali were covered with verdigris._ 


‘They are of the reigns of Dioclesian, Con- 
stantine, Maximinus, &c. The form of the 
pot which contains these medais is antique - 
it is contracted equally at the upper part, its 
colour is whitish, but it exhibits neither in- 
scriptions nor engravings. * 

The College of Medicine at Stockholm 
has discovered, that the ieaves of the pota- 
toe root, dried in a particular manner, give 
a tobacco far superior in point of fragrance 
to ordinary tobacco. The King has, in 
consequence, ordered the public authorities 
to favour, by every means in their power, 
the cultivation of this yoot. ‘The Danish 
Gazettes warmly recommend the use of the 
substitute, which was becoming every day 
more general in the ki ~ 

By accounts from Archangel, of the 17th 
of June, we learn, that the last winter bad 
smade greater inroads into the 
— northern latitude, than ever 

nown in the memory of 
of May, and even in the 
the White Sea was full of 
Phips had then arrived at 










foreign parts, but immense quantities of 
flax, hemp, tallow, and grain, were expected 
from the interior of Russia. 

Maraiace.—In the Island of Malta, 
Fairfax Moresby, Esq. captain in the Royal 
Navy, and Knight of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, to Eliza Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of John Williams, Esq. of that island. 

Drarus.—M. Sergel, the celebrated 
Swedish sculptor, died lately at Stockholm, 
at the age of 74. He had resided nearly 
twenty years at Rome, and was a member 
of the academy of painting and sculpture at 
Paris, and of the French Lastitute. His 
principal works are the groupe of Psyche 
and Love; that of Mars and Venus; the 
monument erected to Descartes in one of 
the churches of Stockholm ; and the statue 
of Gustavus IIT. placed near the palace.— 
M. Sergel has left several pupils behind 
him, one of whom, M. Bystroem, has ob- 
tained a pension to enable him to travel in 
Italy. It was upon M. Sergel’s sugges~ 
tion, that Gustavus purchased the Endy- 
mion, one of the chefs d’euvre at Rome, 
and which now forms the chief ornament 
of the Stockholm museum. 

In France, M. Le Gallois, the ingenious 
author of the Experiences sur le Principe 
de la Vie. To the labours of this active 
experimentalist physiology is greatly in- 
debted. A account of his 
labours is in one of the French 
literary publications. 

In A last, on board the Hon. Com- 

y's Lord Melville, on his passage 
oe from Bengal, Robert Alexander, 
third son of Robert Alexander, Esq. 
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BRITISH. 

The Editor of the Tribune of the Cor- 
tes, who recently arrived in England from 
Lisbon, had a most difficult excape from 
Cadiz to the Portuguese capital. He was 
every where pursued by the agents of go- 
vernment, acting, it is said, under a spec ial 
order from the king. He puton peasant’s 
apparel, and oiled his face, in order to avoid 
detection. 

Moore’s almanack has this remarkable 
prediction under the month of July, 1814 : 
“ A consultation for an order for the fa- 
mous marriage at hand ; but there is likely 
to be great inconvenience attending it.” — 
And these not less remarkable lines : 

“ Unwearied tinfe exposes now to light, 

“ Things hidden long in shrouds of sable 
night ; 

. Ambition’s pent-up thoughts break out 
in flame ; 

“ O! what can such ungoverned passions 
tame !"’ 

The Stock Exchange was lately thrown 
into a state of dismay by the declaration, 
that a person of some consideration in the 
city had confessed himself unable or un- 
willing to pay his differences, to the amount 
of 45,0001. There is something so disho- 
nourable in a man going beyond his means 
in a gambling transaction, that a defaulter 
in this way is branded with opprobrium, 
and excluded from all honourable society. 
This makes a failure on the Stock Exchange 
of such consequence, that whenever @ man 
of any connections is caught in specula- 
tions beyond his ability to make good, he 
is generally supported by his friends if they 
have the power to rescue him from disgrace, 
or that he has a character worth preserving. 
In this instance the individual is a member 
of Parliament, has been long an India 
Director, though he is now out in rotation, 
and was some time ago appointed by Mi- 
nisters to a place of high financial responsi- 
bility, and of great emolument. Of this 
situation, we suppose, he will now be de- 
prived ; and the moment that he was de- 
clared a defaulter, a canvass commenced 
against his re-election to the India board. 

He has left four or five brokers in the 
lurch. 
Deatus.—At Perth, Mrs. Anne Hen- 
derson, aged 105 years. She retained her 
faculties and could read distinctly till with- 
in two years of her death, when she was 
suddenly deprived of her intellectual pow- 
ers, but her bodily senses continued entire 
to the last. 
A solemn service was performed in the 
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Roman Catholic chapel, Seel-street, Liver- 
pool, for the Rev. Archibald M‘Donald. 
The altar, pulpit, and front seats had been 
hung with black cloth, and at nine the ser- 
vice commented by the dirge, responsively 
recited by ten clergymen. The dead march 
in Saul preceded the requiem, which, with 
the Dies Irm, the Sanctus, and other parts 
of the Ritual, were performed under the 
direction of Mr. Molineux, “ in tones 
softly suited to the solemn rite.” The 
mass was closed by Mr. Molineux singing, 
“ T know that my Redeemer liveth.” . After 
which the officiating clergyman walked in 
procession to the bottom of the chapel, 
when the burial service was read by the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Fisher, and the body com- 
mitted to the grave. Mr. Maybrick and 
Mr. Langhorn immediately performed in 
fine style “ the trumpet shal) sound.’’— 
The tears and sighs of a very numerous 
congregation spoke the estimation in which 
the good man was held. 
LEINSTER. 

The Prince Regent's birth-day, which 

also is the centenary of the accession of the 
Brunswick family to the throne of Great 
Britain, was celebrated in Dublin with un- 
usual splendor. The Lord Mayor, with 
the city officers, and the common council, 
attended by the children of all the charita- 
ble institutions in the city, to the number 
of upwards of 5,700, went in proces- 
sion trom Siephen’s-greep to the Cantie, 
with an address to the Lord Lientenant, 
avd thence to St. Patriek’s cathedral, 
where an appropriate service was per- 
formed, ys mae the Lord Lieute- 
nant went in state, attended by the Lord 
Mayor and Sheritis, to lay the founda- 
tion stone of the new Post-office in 
Sackville-street, The day concluded 
with a display of fire works in Stephen's- 
green, whieh underwent some previous 
alterations, not much to its advantage, 
particularly iu lopping the trees and cat- 
ting down the hedge, the piace of which 
was supplied by a double rank of sol- 
diers. The statue of King George was 
illuminated with lamps of various de- 
vices. The fire-works by no means 
equalled the public expectation. 

‘The crown business at the late assizes 
of Wexford commenced by the follow- 
ing charge to the grand jury, delivered 
by the Lion. Justice Flercuer : 

Gentiemen of the Grand Jury, 
Itis with sincere pleasure I congratulate 
you upon the appearance of the state of 
your county—I say appearance, because 
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T have no means whatever of knowing 
any thing wpon the subject, except from 
fhe valendar before me. Tn that calen- 
dar 1 find very few numbers indeed— 
two, or three, or four crimes, of general 
eecurrence in the country: one homi- 
cide, which appears to have been com: 
mitted, certainly with circumstances of 
atrocity ; but, as far as I ean collect 
from the examinations, origivating iu 
private malice and individnal revenge ; 
and not connected with any of those 
disturbances, of which we have heard so 
much, in different parts of the kingdom. 
Gentlemen—It is matter of great con- 
¢rutulation, that, after a period of 30 
years, (at the commencement of which 
] first knew the county of Wexford,) I 
have reason to say, it is asa in the 
same situation in which it was then, ex - 
ceptas to an increase of wealth and po- 
pulation, and an improvement in agri- 
eulture, which has ameliorated its con- 
dition and multipiied its resources. The 
county of Wexford was then a moral 
curiosity. When other party of the 
country were lawless and disturbed, this 
county bad a peasantry, industrious in 
their habits, secial in their disposition, 
satisfied with their state, and amenable 
to the laws, cultivating their farms with 
an assiduity, which insered a compe ten- 
ey. Their condact was peacefwl, their 
7 whole, their morals improved, 
their lives spent in the freqnent inter- 
eliange of mutaal good offices, It was 
a state of things which I reflect apon 
with pleasnre. Each succeeding circuit 
shewed me wild heaths and uncultivated 
tracts, brought ender the dominion of 
the plough, and producing corn for the 
sustenance of man. As it was then, so 
it continued for many years, until those 
unhappy disturbances, which burst out 
in this county, with such a sudden and 
unexpected explosion. I knew what 
the state of things was then, and how 
that explosion was preduced—profes- 
sionally | knew it; becanse I enjoyed 
peculiar advantages of knowledge, which 
other men did not enjoy. Por several 
years I conducted the tions for 
the crown at Wexferd; and hence I 
derived an intimate knowledge of those 
transactions. Besides, 1 was connected 
with no party, I was indifferent about 
party. . But here I stop; 1 willmgly 


draw a veil over the events of those 
days, and their causes, God forbid 
that I should tear asuoder wounds, 
which, | hope, are completely and for 
ever closed, 

I have now been absent from this 
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connty twelve years (with the exception 
of one Assizes, when I came here in the 
King’s Commission, but apon that oc- 
casion I did not sit, as I now do, in the 
Crown Court). I can say, however. 
with the greatest truth, that at no od 
from my earliest acquaintance with your 
county, down to the present time, do I 
remember to have seen it in more pro- 
found tranguillity, more perfect peace, 
more complete secnrity, at present 
—a state of — indicating a due ad- 
ministration of the laws by magistrates, 
neither over gealous and too active on 
the one hand, nor too negligent and su- 
pve on the other. ‘ 

Such, 1 do hope, is the true and actual 
state of your county ; for, gentlemen, I 
have, I repeat it, no means of op 
the fact, except from the quantity of al- 
ledged crime, the number of persons 
charged, and the nature of those charges 
as set out in this calendar, Bat why, 
Gentlemen, have I entered into this de- 
tail? I answer, for these weighty and 
argent reasons, much eragge- 
ration and esentation have gone 
abr and the extent and causes of 
disturbances have been much mistated. 
in what I now say, or shall say, I do not 
impate any to any individual of 
this county—I will not meddle with its 
internal polities; but this I know, that 
its situation has been et repre- 
sented, Several advertisements in news- 
papers, now before me (the Wexford 
Journals of last March and April) des- 
cribe this county as being in a most 
alarming state of disturbance. Other 
advertisements affirm, on the other 
hand, that the county has never enjoyed 
more profound eg arom These ad- 
vertisements have been, I understand, 
republished in the prints of Dublin and 
Lundon; and have naturally excited 
strong sensations. It is not for me to 
inquire into the motive of those opposite 
statements, I know them not. It is 
not my intention, it is not my daty, to 
impate any icular motives to any 
individeals; it is within the sphere 
of my public duty to state, for your in 
straction, what i have observed as the 
origin and grounds of similar reports 
and misrepresentations in other coun- 
ties, whither the discharge of my — 
duty has called me; and where I have 
had judicial knowledge of what had 
passed. It may be not uninstructive to 
state, what appeared to me to be the 
causes of those distorbances, which have 
occasioned those misrepresentations and 
exaggerations, together with the reasons 
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which have impelled the legislature to 
swell the criminal code, session after 
session, with new statutes, for vindi- 
cating the peace of this country. 

In my cirenits through other parts of 
the kingdom, I have seen the lower 
orders of the people disturbed by many 
causes, not peculiar to any particular 
counties, operating with more effect in 
some, but to a greater or less extent in 
all. 1 have seen them operating with 
extended effect in the north-west cir- 
cuit, in the counties of Mayo, Donegal, 
Derry, Roscommon, &c. &c. These 
effects have made a deep impression on 
my mind. My observations, certainly, 
have been those of an individual, but of 
an individual, seeing the same facts 
coming before him, judicially, time 
after time, and I do now pablicly state, 
that never, during the entire period of 
my judicial experience, (comprising six- 
teen circuits), have I discovered or ob- 
served any serious purpose, or settled 
scheme, of assailing his Majesty’s go- 
vernmeut, or any conspiracy connected 
with internal rebels, or foreign foes, 
But various, deep-rooted, and neglected 
causes, producing similar effects through- 
out this country, have conspired to 
create the evils, which really and truly 
do exist. 

First—The extraordinary rise of land, 
occasioned by the great and increasin 
demand for the necessaries of life; an 
by producing large profits to the pos- 
sessors of farms, excited a proportionate 
avidity for acquiring or renting lands. 
Hence extravagant rents bave been bid 
for lands, without any great considera- 
tion; and I have seen these two circum- 
stances operating upon each other, like 
cause and effect—the cause producing 
the effect; and the effect, by re-action, 
producing the cause, 

Next, we ail know, that the country 
has been deluged by an enormons paper 
currency, which has generated a new 
crime, now prominent apon the list in 
every calendar, the crime of making and 
uttering forged bank notes. In every 
province, we have seen private banks 
failing, and ruining multitudes; and 
thus have fresh mischiefs fiewed from- 
this paper circulation. In the next 
place, the country has seen a magis- 
tracy over active in some instances, 
and quite supine in others. This cir- 
camstance has materially affected’ the 
administration of the laws in Ireland. 
In this respect, I have found that those 
societies, called Onance Socierizs, 
have produced most mischievous effects, 
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and particalarly in the north of Ireland. 
They poison the very fountain of jas- 
tice; and evensome magistrates, urder 
their influence, have, in too many in- 
stances, violated their duty and their 
oaths. I do not hesitate to say, that all 
associations, of every description iu this 
country, whether of orangemen or rib- 
bonmen, whether distinguished by the 
colour of orange or of green—all com- 
binations of persons bonnd to each 
other (by the obligation of an oath) ina 
league tor a common purpose, endan- 
gering the peace of the country, I pro- 
nounce them to be contrary to law.— 
And should itever come before me to 
decide upon the question, I shall not 
hesitate to send up bills of indictment 
to a grand jury against the individuals, 
members of such an association, where- 
ever I can find the charge properly sus- 
tained. Of this I am certain, that so 
long as those associations are permitted 
to actin the lawless manner they do, 
there will be no tranquillity in this 
countrygand particularly in the north 
of Ireland. There, those disturbers of 
the public peace, who assume the name 
of orange yeomen, freqnent the fairs 
and markets with arms in their hands, 
under the pretence of self-defence, or 
of protecting the public peace, but with 
the lurking view of inviting the attacks 
from the ribbonmen, confident that, 
armed as they are, they must overcome 
defenceless opponents, and put them 
down. Murders have been repeatedly 
perpetrated upon such occasions ; and, 
though legal prosecutions have ensued, 
yet, such have been the baneful conse- 
, yen of those factious associations, 
vat, under their influence, petty juries 
have declined, upon some occasions, to 
do their duty. facts have fallen 
under my own view. It was sufficient 
to say, such a man displayed such a co- 
lour, to produce an utter disbelief of 
his testimony; or, when another has 
stood with his hand at the bar, the dis- 
play of his party badge has mitigated 
the murder into manslangliter. 
Gentiemen—I do repeat, that these 
are my sentiments, not merely as an in- 
dividual, but as a man discharging his 
judicial duty, I hope with firmness and 
integrity. With these orange associa- 
tions I connect all commemorations and 
processions, producing embittering re- 
collections, aud inflicting wounds upon 
the feelings of others; and I do empha- 
tically state ‘it as my settled opinion, 
that, until those associations are effec- 
tually pulled down, and the arms taken 
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from their hands, in vain wiil the North 
of Ireland expect tranquillity or peace. 
Gentlemen--That moderate pittance 
which the high rents leave to the poor 
peasantry, the large county assessments 
nearly take from them; roads are fre- 
quently planned and made, not for the 
F aename | advantage of the country, but to 
suit wet 2 age views of aneighbour- 
ing la , at the public expense. 
Such abuses shake the very foundation 
of the law; they ought to be checked. 
Superadded to mischiefs, afte the 
rmanent and occasional adsented land- 
fords, residing in another country, not 
known to their tenantry, but by their 
gents, who extract the uttermost penny 
of the value of the lands. If a lease 
to fall in, they set the farm by 
lic auction to the highest bidder.— 
No gratitade for past services, ho pre- 
ference of the fair offer, no predilection 
for the ancient tenantry, be they ever 
so deserving; but, if the highest price 
be not acceded to, the depopulation of 
an entire tract of country ensues. What 
then is the wretched .t6 do?— 
Chaeced from the spot, where he had 
first drawn his breath; where he had 
first seen the light of heaven, incapable 
of procuring any other means of exist- 
ence—vexed with those exactions I 
have ee i —— 7 
ment of t can we be surp: 
hat wpeasant, of unenlightened mind, 
of uneducated habits, should rush upon 
the pe tion of crimes, followed by 
the punishment of the rope and tlre gib- 
beth Nothing (as the peavantry ima- 
gine) remains for them, thus harassed 
and thus destitute, bat with strong hand 
to deter the stranger from intruding upon 
their farms ; to extort from the 
weakness and terror of their landlords, 
(from whose gratitgdeor good feelings 
they have failed to win it) a kind of 
preterence for their ancient tenantry. 
Such, gentlemen, have been thie causes 
which I have seen thus operating in the 
North of Ireland, and im part of the 
South and West. IF have observed, too, 
as the consequences of those Orange 
combinations and covfederacies, men, 
ferocious in their habits, uneducated, 
not knowing what remedy to resort to; 


in their despair, fying in the face of the 
law, entering into dangerous and crimi- 
nal counter associations, and endeavour- 
ing to procure arms, in order to meet, 
upon equal terms, their Orange assail- 
ants. 

Po theve several causes of disturbance 
we may add certain moral causes, Thert 

Vou Ih 
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has existed an ancient connexion, sala- 
tary 1a its sature, between the Catholic 
Pastor and his flock. This connexion 
has been often, with way little reflec- 
tion, ioveighed nst, by those who 
call themseives fi 8 to the Constitu- 
jets bert ag 9 WH have had 
udicial opportuni nowing, that 
this connection between the Catholic 
Pastor and his flock has been, in some 
instances, weakened, and nearly des- 
troved; oo ns Cane ty eal Stem, 
and flying in the face the Pastor, 
with a lamentable abandonment of all 
religions feeling, and a deretiction of all 
— to that pastoral superintendance, 
which is so essential to the tranquillity 
of the country. For, if men have no 
prospect here, but of a continued series 
of want, and labour, and ivation; and 
if the sand fears of a future state 
are withdrawn from them, by an utter 
separation from their own Pastor, what 
must be the state of society? The ties 
of religion and morality being thus loos- 
a state of things has en- 
sued ; has abounded; the ranc- 
tity of oaths has ceased to be binding, 
save where they administer to the sanc- 
tity of the The oaths of the 
Oo associations, or of the ribbon- 
men, have, indeed, coutinued to be obli- 
gatory. As for oaths administered in a 
Court of Justice, they Have been set at 


lgmen, another ted cause 
of immorality has been the operation of 
the county tment code of Ire- 
land, abused, as it has been, for the pur- 
poses of fraud and peculation. Will you 
not he astonished, when I assure you, 
that I have had information jedicially 
from an upright country gentieman and 
juror of unquestionable veracity 
0 a western county, that in the 
ractice, not one in ten of the account- 
ng affidavits Seen ae me o> at ali? 
Magistrates bave a ven awa 
priced? facma of sock sfhdavits in blank, 
to be filled up at the pleasure of the 
patty. This abuse produced a stro 
representation from me to the 
jury ; and had I known the fact in time, 
I would have made an example of those 
magistrates who were Paty of so $can- 
daions a derejiction of duty. Another 
source of immorality may be traced ia 
the registry of freeholds. Qaths of re- 


ware something’ very neat i. he 
gh 
they ment pl forth great euahdr 
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who has purchased them by his jobs ; 
and this is frequently done, with little 
regard to conscience or dnty, or the real 
value of the alledged freehold 

Another snare of immorality lay in 
the hasty mode of pronouncing decrees 
upon civil bills, which was common be- 
fore assistant barristers were nominated 
for the several counties, All these con- 
curring canses, however, created such a 
contempt fer oaths, that I have often 
lamented it to be my painful lot to pre- 
side in a court of justice, and to be 
obliged to listen to such abominable 
profanation. 

I now come to another source of vice 
and mischief, with which you are, per- 
haps, usacquainted, “ illicit distilla- 
tion.” From this source, a dreadful 
series of evils and crimes has flowed spon 
our land. The excessive increase of 
rents had induced many persons to bid 
rents for their farws, which they khew 
they could not fairly or properly dis- 
charge ; but they flattered themselves, 
that, in the course of years, the value of 
those farurs would rise still higher, and 
that thus they might ultimately acquire 
beneficial interests. In the mean time, 
they have had recourse to illicit distilla- 
tion, as the means of making good their 
rents. Hence the public revenue has 
been defranded to the amount of mil- 
lions; nay, it isa fact, that at one pe- 
riod, not far back, there was nota single 
licensed distillery in an entire province, 
namely the north-west circuit, where 
the consumption of spirituons liquers is, 
verbaps, called for by the coldness and 
Dismaidits of the climate. The old powers 
of the law having proved unavailing, the 
legislature was compelled to enact new 
laws, which, though clashing with the 
very first principles of evidence under 
our happy constitution, were yet called 
for by the exigency of the times; laws, 
which qualify a prosecutor to be as a 
witness m his own cause. If he feared 
not the consequences of perjury, he 
gained the suit, and put the money into 
his pocket. Hence, a kind of bounty 
was necessarily tendered to false swear- 
ing; and, we all know, the revenue folk 
are not very remarkable for a scrupulous 
feeling in such cases. ‘These oaths were 
answered agai by the oaths of the par- 
ties charged, who, in orde? to avoid the 
fine, denied the existence of any still 
upon their lands. Thus have I witnessed 
trials, where, in my judgment, the re- 
venve Officer, who came to impose the 
fine, was perjured; the witnesses who 
came to avert it, pequred ; and the petty 
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jury, who tried the cause, perjured, for 
they declined to do their duty, becanse 
they were, or might be, interested in the 
event; or because the easy procurement 
of those illicit spirits produced an in- 
creased consumption of grain for their 
benefit. The resident gentry of the 
country, generally, winked with both 
their eyes at this practice, and why? 
beeause it brought home to the doors of 
their tenantry a market for their, corn ; 
and consequently increased the rents of 
their lands; besides, they were them- 
selves Coasumers of thase liquors, and in 
every town and village there was an un> 
licensed house for retailing them. This 
consumption of spirits produced such 
pernicious effects, that at length the 
executive powers deemed it high time 
to putan end to the system. The conse- 
quence was, that the people, rendered 
ferocious by the use of those liquors, 
and accustomed to lawless habits, re- 
sorted to force, resisted the laws, op- 
posed the military, and hence have re- 
sulted riots, assaults, and murders. 

Cav you wonder, that, in such an im- 
moral state of things, all tranquillity 
and obedience to the law were ba- 
nished from those counties? Absentees 
too, have increased: disgusted with the 
state of things, they desert their post in 
the time of peril; but, yet, shonid a 
farm happen to fall out of tease, keep- 
ing strict eye that it be set up to the 
highest bidder. These things have - 
duced disturbances every where ; bet, 
gentlenen, whether they apply to your 
county, to any extent, or at all, is for 
your consideration, 

I have thought it right, from the 
false colouring that has given to 
those things, to remove all such illu- 
sions, and to state the ova facts, 

Gentlemen, I have heretofore, with, 
good snecess, called dpou the grand jury 
of a great northern county (D > 
(where private distillation had reneked 
to an intolerable excess} to shew some 
sense of their own interests by the sup- 
pression of that practice; and I am 
happy to say, that call was attended to, 
and produced useful public resolutions. 
I am glad to hear that this mischief is a 
stranger in your county; guard against 
its introduction: itis one of the greatest 
practical mischiefs; the revenue is 
plundered by it, the morals of the people. 
depraved, and their conduct rendered 
riotous and savage; establish, in the 
room of-wiffikey, a wholesome malt. 
liquor,and you will keep your peasantry 


ia peace, jm health, and in vigour. 
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Having thos given you a sort of 
sketch of what I have seen upon another 
cirenit, I shall advert to what I have 
observed upon the A n+. cireuit. 
The first county of cirtuit, which 
was the —— of his VT: commis- 
sion, was Kilkenny. e country had 
beer previously alarmed with such ra- 
mours and stories from that quarter, 
that the order of this circuit was in- 
verted, for the express purpose, as was 
alledged, of meeting supposed ex- 
igencies of that county by an early as- 
sizes. I did not ide in the eri- 
minal court there, but I have been in- 
formed by my brother Jndge (Day) of 
what passed. Four capital convictions 
took place ; of which the cubject matter 
arose from two transactions only, One 
vf those transactions, comprising two 
of those convictions, was of no recent 
date; it occurred early in 1815, and 
had been already tried at. the summer 
assizes of Kilkenny, in that year. At 
that assizes, the two criminals had been 
found guilty of an attempt at assassina- 
tion, a most atrocious outrage indeed. 
Their execution was suspended by an 
argument upon the legality of their 
conviction ; the conviction was proved 
illegal, and of course they were, for the 
second time, tried and convicted at the 
late assizes. But, how sich a case 
could wafrant the wiepe pte A co- 
jouring which was given to the a 
disturbances of that county, or cal 
for any parade or bustle, I am wholly at 
a loss to discover. ‘The other of those 
transdetions was, alse, of a flagitious 
nature, it was a heinous burglary, com- 
mitted by the two other criminals, in 
the honse of Mr. Sutton, were 
convicted, and have saffered pu- 
nishment due to their crime, Bat was 
this a cause for exciting public alarm, 
or spreading national disquietude, or 
for causing the ordinary course of the 
cireuit to be inverted, and leading every 
person to apptchend machinations and 
conspiracies of the most deep and: des- 
perate kind? From Kilkenny the Com- 
mission proceeded to Clonmel. ‘There 
I presided iw the ¢rown court; the ca- 
lendar presented a gad list of erimes— 
one haudred and twenty names ar- 
ed upon the face of the crown A 
There were several government prose- 
eutions, conducted by able gent 
_ of the bar, and by the crown solici 
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array of crime, and this multitude of 
prisoners, I had the good fortane to 
discharge the goal of that county in two 
days and a half. Two persons only 
were capitatly convicted at that arsizes. 
One of them was neither the subject of 
a public prosecution, vor of @ private’ 
one, It was a case upon Lord Elien- 
borough's act, for assaniting with wea- 
pons, (in that case with’ a pitch-fork) 
with an intention to kill, maim, or dis- 
figure. The unfortunate man had been 
out upon hail; and, supposing that he 
had made his peace with his prosecutor, 
had surrendered himself, not apprehend- 
ivg any prosecution. ‘The bail had for- 
feited their recognizance at the assizes 
preceding, and J] mention this fact, lest 
it might be imagined that the con- 
ductors of the crown prosecutions had 
slumbered on their post, or had been re- 
ntiss.in their duty. I do believe that 
they knew nothing of the prosecutor's 
intention to appear. ‘The prisoner was 
compelled to come in, by the magistrate 
who had bailed him, and whe had been, 
at the preceding assizes, fined 1001. for 
thus bailing a person, charged with a 
capital felony. The prisoner had the 
benefit of able counsel, his trial was not 
hurried on; a jury of lis country, under 
the superintendance ef a judge, (1 hope 
not devoid of bumanity,) found him 
guilty. Bat, let me ask, what had all 
this to do with ie distarbances ? 
A people, ferocious in their habits, and 
vielent in their animosities, when in- 
toxicated with whiskey, formed into 
factions amongst themselves, classed b 
barbarous appellations, may bruise 
other with sticks, or even slay each 
other withmortal weapons, but I would 
ask any map, what connexion could the 
conviction of that criminal, (under 
Lord Etlenberough’s act,) have with as- 
sociations agaiust law, order, and the 
government? 

There was a second conviction at 
Clonmel, in acase of a rape and forcible 


So BES 
principal witness, 
conviction; bit the it due tp het 


testi: has been so ma q 
feeted by facts, since disclosed / that I 
thought it my duty to name adistant day 
—S —- of ———s in 
order to afford time tor t 
gentlemen, who have bes or 
haif of the prisoner, to bring bis case 
fairly and satisfactorily under the con- 
sitevation of his majesty’s government. 
Bet, althongh those two convictions 
invelved gross violations of “the laws, 
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yet what was there of political distarb- 
ance, or of factiows contrivance, in 
either case? J could not see apy thing 
of the kind. 

Next, the commission proceeded to 
Waterford, which was represented to 
us as being in a most disturbed state. 
But, in no one part of the connty did 
it appear, that there was that frequency 
of crime, from which any systematic 
hostility to the constituted authorities 
could be joferred. There was one con- 
vietion for an abominable conspiracy 
to poison; but the actuating motive ap- 
pone to be, not of a public nature, 

ut mere individual interest. It was 
the case of a miscreant, from the county 
of Cork, hired and sent for the particular 
purpose of getting rid of an aged man, 
whose life was the surviving life in an 
old lease, and which lease the vile con- 
triver was materially interested in ex- 
tinguishing. ‘This was the real history 
of this crime, 

Another conviction was for the mur- 
der of Mr. Smyth, in the month of Oc- 
tober last. I must observe that this 
gentleman wasa Roman Catholic. What 
the cause of this murder may have been, 
is at present only matter of private sur- 
mise, But no person has even whis- 
pered that it proceeded from political 
or party feelings of any kind. There 
was a third capital conviction at Wa- 
terford. It was that of two men, for 
burglary in a Gwelling-house. ‘This was 
the only transaction that was, in its na- 
ture, of a public description. It ap- 
peared in evidence, thata body of arm- 
ed men planned and executed an attack 
wpon the house ; but the only discovera- 
Sl onaiies was, that “ the owner had 
previously been an inhabitant of the 
county of Cork, and had ventured to 
take the farm in question.” Here, in- 
deed, we see those public outrages pro- 
creding to a degree mischievous in the 
extreme, aud deeply to be lamented.— 
Those unfortunate wretches will imagine 
that, becanse a stranger to the county has 
the audacity to interfere between them 
and their landlord, they are to violate 
the laws, assemble in arms, and make an 
example of the intrader, who shall settle 
in this country. ‘These are terrible de- 
lesions, pregnapt with violence, biood- 
shed, and anarchy. The peasantry can- 
not too soon reject and abhor them, as 
ruindus and absurd. Gentiemen, I do 
not allude to your county. 1 hope the 
system Of setting lands by auctmn, of 
squeezing out of the vitals of the tenantry 
more than the acteal value of the pro- 
duee of the land, decs not exist in this 
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calendar new before me would have ex- 
hibited avery different picture. At pre- 
sent, its contents amount to one charge 
of murder, one of rape, and one against 
a woman, for the supposed murder of a 
bastard child, These are crimes of a 
high and serious nature; yet of ordi- 
nary occurrence in every county. But 
I can descry no trace of any system of 
general disaffection, or of political mis- 
chief. I, therefore, am utterly at a loss 
to aceount for those alarming asvertions,.. 
cirewated throawgbout the empire, by 
those advertisements in the Wexford 
journals of March and April last, im- 
porting to be resolutions declaring the 
county in a state of disturbance ; whilst, 
on the contrary side, we have the adver- 
tisements of r table Magistrates, 
affirming that there was no colour for 
those alarming assertions, and that the 
county was in a state of profound tran- 
quillity. 

Gentlemen—these facts, peculiar to 
your county, have induced me to travel 
at length ivto this subject, in order to 
guard against being atlected by similar 
alarms, originating in other counties, [ 
hope, that by your steady conduct iu 
your own county, you will prevent the 
malignersof this country from asserting, 
any where, thatthe Almighty has poured 
the full phials of his wrath upon this 
land, so favoured by nature with her 
richest gifts. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
ULSTER, 

A man in the vicinity of Donaghadce 
tried how far the sagacity of a dog wight 
be cultivated, and what degree of per- 
fection a little care and attention to 
the animal might produce, According!y ' 
he made use of a number of little com- 
men experiments — such as hiding a ball 
or a top, or apiece of money, in some 
common place ; and afteewards he tried 
some other experiments more difficult, 
such as pointing to a saw or a hammer, 
saying, ** Captain, this is a hammer,” 
holding it up in his band, or “ thisisa 
saw,” as might be the case; impressing 
it npon the dog by often repeating, 
“ this isa saw—a saw-—a@ saw Eashek 
Captain, a saw!” the name of the arti- 
cle. The dog, by degrees, came to 
auch attention, as to wateh the form of 
the lips, and the expressions of his mas- 
ter, and earnestly listep4o his articus 
lation. * 


The dog was prohibited from being 


led elf by any tricks which are common 
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to be taught by boys, and inured to the 
tnition of every thing whieh “ * be 
imbibed by a rational being. At the 
age of four, the dog was brought to that 
perfection (being the constant compa- 
nion of his master), that he conld have 
been sent home from avy place to bring 
an article, even the distance of a mile 
or more; and when met on the read by 
any person, and thearticle in his mouth, 
he would evade their approach, by some 
cirenitous route, least that he might be 
attacked in his 4 ahs quae 

The Tygris frigate and a small sloop 
of war, statio in Belfast lough, late- 
ly proceeded to sea, to ook out for the 

merican privateer which has commit- 
ted so much havock along this coast. 

MUNSTER. 

On the 13th of this month a telegraph 
signal announced an American privateer 
off Cape Clear, steering 8, W. on which 
a scene of unusual bustle and activity 
took place, and in a short time the Cas- 
tilian was seen getting under weigh.— 
Shortly after the Avon and President 
followed, It is said that an American 


frigate is also in the Channel. 

Early in this month, four armed fel- 
lows entered the house of W. Aldweil, 
Esq. of Prospect, near Fethard, at noon- 
day, aud carried awa 


what arms they 
found. Some deluded persons still con- 
tinue the practice of fireng arms at night 
in = same } wage and wert the — 
t carrying off horses, idin 
them about til day -break. . 
EBiatu,—In Limerick, the lady of 
Thomas Taverner, Esq. of a daughter. 
Marriaces.—At P Hall, 
near Killarney, by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Sughrue, Edward Hore, . merchant 
of Cork, to Miss Gramont, of London. 
At Pallas church, near Limerick, by 
the Rev. Archdeacon Wail, Thomas 
Coppinger, Esq. of Cashel, to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of the late Benjamin 
White, Esq of Limerick. 
Dearus.—At Murty-clough, in the 
county Clare, in the 30th year of her 
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age, of a few hours illness, Mrs. Gal- 
braith, wife of Richard Galbraith, ef 
Cappard, im said county, Esq. and 
daughter of the late Pat. Staunton, of 
Soho, Esq. 

At Pairtield, near Wexford, Mrs. 
O'Toole, relict of the late Laurence 
O'Toole, Esq. and mother to Lieut.-Col. 
Bryan O'Toole, who so bravely distin. 
guished himself in the late campaigns in 
Spain and Portugal. 

At Plassey, near Limerick, Thomas 
Maunsell, Esq. 

. c ee 

very numerous respectable 
meeting of the creditors of the bank of 
Messrs. French and Co. was held on the 
15th inst. at the banking-house, Ormond- 
quay, Dublin, when a statement was 
laid before them, of which the following 
is the result ; 

Debts L.239,616 4 10 

Resources 351,196 13 45 

Surpius § £.111,58% 8 6§ 

It a that the firm, without re- 
sorting to their private property, were 
able to shew funds exceeding their debts 
by more than 13,9001. But their ree 
sources did not stop here. Lord Ffrench 
came forward and said—* I have pro~ 
perty on which they can make conside- 
rable drafts. If t they exhibit on 
their own account will not give ample 
satisfaction to their creditors, I - here 
offer to deliver every foot of land I gen 
sess, to any trustees, and to receive 
them, ontil the last shilling of the debts 
of the firm shall be discharged, any an- 
nual pittance they choose to allow me, 

After resolutions to appoint 
and not to sue outa commission of bank 
ruptey, the following trustees were 

hosen : 


c : 

Lord Ffrench, Wm. Murphy, 

Randal M‘Donnel, John Barke, 

Bart. Maziere, James Kelly, 

Val. O'Connor, M. O’Brien, Esqrs. 
Biatn.—In Tuam, the Right Hoa 

Lady Anne Beresford, of a son. 


eee 
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Confidence has as yet by no means recovered the shock occasioned by the in. 
stantaneous change from a state of the most intolerant hostility to peace ; failures 
and stoppages of houses, till now cousidered substantial, prove that pablic rredit 
still totters. Indeed the e»pectations formed during war, of the blessings ac. 
cruing to the commercial world, from the restoration of the geverai intercourse 
between all parts of civilized society, were much too sanguine. Afler the state 
of paralysis produced by the hostile decrecs of. France and England, the rapid 
return of the general cirealation must bave, and tas, occasioned a temporary re. 
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valsion highly injurious to commerce. Things, however, are beginning to find 
their level. 

The British traders express great apprehensions at the superior ingenuity 
and cheapniss of many French manufactures. Meetings of the Nottingham 
hosiers have been called, to prevent the pernicious interference of French inge- 
nuity. Spain, for. the present, rejects our manafactnres altogether; this can 
only arise from a preference, strange as it may be, to French connexion, for the 
nation must be supplied almost wholly from abroad, as it is quite incapable, in 
its present state, of supplying its own Consumption. 

The American war also excites much uneasiness in the mercantile world, 
There is at present a large stock of Transatlantic produce jn the market; an 
immediate peace would have the effect of pouring in such an additional supply as 
to lower the prices so much that many holders must sink underit. Op con- 
trary the activity of the American privateers, co-operating with the unaccount- 
able inactivity of our protecting squadrons, harasses the trade in the neighbour- 
hood of these islands excessively, Insurances across channel have risen from 15s. 
to five guineas per cent. It is strange that with a fleet of more than 1000 ves- 
sels of war, we cannot prevent our own coasts from being insulted, But the fol- 
lowing extract will prove that the injured British merchant is notto expect 
insults from his enemies ouly. ‘The only remark we shall make upon this most ex- 
traordinary document is, that if the secretary to the Admiralty, (who, by the bye, 
is a very copious writer, when he chooses) could not procure the sufferers redress, 
he might at least have answered with cirility. 

“ The merchants of Biistol have repeatediy applied to the Admiralty, represent- 
ing the necessity of more adequate protection to the trade in the Channel. ‘To 
the last of these applications, Mr. Croker veplied iv the following choice specimen 
of official brevity :~ 

** Admiralty Office, 17th Angust, 1814. 

“ Sir,—I have received your letter of the 16th instant, respecting the capture 
of the Berwickshire packet, by the Prince of Neufchatel American privateer, 
and I have laid the same before my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

“ T am, Sir, your very humble servant.” 

Asan amusing contrast to this cowrteous, concise, and consolatory epistle from Mr. 
Croker, we give the following, which we can assure our readers is equally 

nuine .— 
< Captain , of the Shark American privateer, presents his compliments 
to the gentlemen of the commercial rooms, Bristol, and begs their acceptance of 
a few American papers, of recent dates.” 

The papers which accompanied this polite message, were sent by the master of 
one of the captured vessels ; they are from New York to the 10th of July, and 
are now filed at the commercial rooms. 
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Tue late rains, themgh they have not materially injured the standing grain, yet 
have had a tendency to delay the general harvest. But little grain was cut 
until towards the end of the month ; but the ist of September will see searecly 
any standing. The wheat in most places appears to be under an average crop.— 
The early potatoes are in general good and plentiful; the main crop also appears 
well above ground, The cultivation of vetches, which has lately grown niuch 
into practice in the neighbourhood of Dublin, bas suceceded fully to the wishes 
of those who have tried it; the present crop affords a very favourable promise.— 
Beans also, which are mach cultivated iv some districts in the north of Ireland, 
chiefly for exportation to Scotland, appear to have suceceded. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in the saving of Vetches, which may be 
easily obviaed by parsaing the following simple plan :~- Form a triangle of three 
peles of sufficient length and strength, and round this make the stack of Vetches; 
@ constant ventilation is thus obtained, and all pressure avoided, whieh often pro- 
duces heat and mast. ‘They should be thus formed into stacks of such a size as 
ean be conveniently put at once upon the loft; and with the Reta Baga will be 
fonud the most natritive and strengthening foed for horses and working oxen. 

‘The termination of war affords at least one advantage to farmers, in liberating 
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a number of serviceable hands from the trammels of military servitude, to the 
more pleasing and beneficial occupation of assisting in bringing in the harvest. 

We saljoin the following excellent remarks relating to this subject, which must 
now occupy the farmer's undivided attention: 

** Asa wet harvest proves so inimical to wheat, it should seem a piece of good 
husbandry to suffer the crop to stand till it be fully ripened, both im straw and 
berry, that there may be required the less portion of time to leave it abroad after 
it be cut ;-and, if barley be not mown till it has attained its athhost degree of ma- 
turity, and isnot greatly encumbered with weeds or grass, the swarths may be 
immediately forked up after the scythe, and carried straight into the barn. [1 is 
by no means prudent to fork or rake a greater number of shocks ina day, than 
can beconveniently housed before night, as the shock will be sooner injured b 
the rain, than the corn which lies in the yate wherein the scythe had left it ; ad. 
ther is it convenient to parsue the mowing of several fields of this grain in too 
quick succession, lest a glut of rain should ensue, which mp tes hear the housing 
of it for a week, or perhaps longer, which would not only the barley of an 
ill colour, put cause great part of it to or besides reducing the value of the 
straw ; whereas in its pristine state it will take little whilst it remains 
upright, butif mach lodged, a succession of wet weather will promote the growth 
of those ears which may come in contact with the earth. A lodged crop of bar- 
ley, therefore, ought to be mown in the first dry time, when the berry had actained 
its full growth. 

** Of all ether grain, oats take the least damage in a wet harvest. On the 
contrary, a shower or two is rather beneficial to them while they lie on the swarth, 
as the grain is thereby not only improved in weight and size, but the straw dis. 
posed more easily to part with its contents, and mach labour is saved to the 
thrasher ; so that the farmer y wishes to see his oats once thoroughly 
soaked before they are ied home ; nay, in case of necessity, this grain may be 
housed in a wet day ; and when other corn would be totally spoiled by being 
brought to the barn in a showery time, the oats will receive no injury from this 
circumstance.” —( Farmer's Journal, ) 
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‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

: ime 
_ The Poems by W. K. and N. G. H. are unavoidably postponed, but will appear 

in course, : > 
Some communications signed Aucustus, and directed to a different periodical 
publication, have. come to our office by mistake. We wish to know whether the 
Author will have them sent as directed, or left for retarn. ¢ , 
Every communication that T. F. sends us, may be certain of a favourable 
re ception. : ; 
Bx rosrrorivs, Manitvs,and A Gotuic Taaygh,eR, shall appear in ournext.” 








a To Correspondents. [ August, 


A Sunscnriper is informed that the list he inquires for will appear in our sup- 
plementary number for December. 

We must decline publishing the account of Lough Thomond, as it has already 
appeared in a peubdical publication, 

‘Three poems, signed M. K. and one G. R. are left at the pnblisher’s for return. 

We have lately received a communication, which we have reason to think is 
genuine, containing a statement of the Galway school, different from what ap- 
pears in our account of that establishment in No. IX. ‘The articles in the 
Museum relating to the public schools in Ireiand, have been compiled from the 
Reports of the Board of Education; we therefore do not feel ourselves committed 
as to the trath of the statements. They have been before the public several 
years, and as long as they were uncontradicted, we had every reason to sup 
them correct. The gentleman who conceives himself aggrieved by the statement 
there made, must therefore appeal for redress to the original cause of the injury. 

The following is the statement of the Galway school, published by the Board of 
Education, and reprinted by order of the House of Commons, to which we annex 
a statement of the school transmitted to us, as we have reason to believe, by au- 
thority of the gentleman himself. 

2nd. Galway Schoo! —The Rev, Thomas Canham. Wade, at his examination 
before the Board, on the 16th of January, 1907, stated that he was appointed 
master of this school in 1901, at the salary of 1001. per annum, with the addition 
of a farm of 33 acres, about a mile from the town, which he let at 41. per acre, 
(besides a field of three acres nearer the town, allowed him by the governors for 
grazing) the whole subject to a head rent to the governors of 171. 7s. per annum. 
He is also allowed to let the lower part of the school house, which is sitnate in 
the High street of Galway, for shops, the rent of which amounted at that time te 
961. 14s. 6d. ; his appointments may therefore be estimated at more than 3201. per 
annum. ‘There is an usher appointed by the governors at 401. per annum. The 
master is obliged to keep the house in repair, but it was put into complete order 
on his appointment, at the expense of the = It was stated by him to 
be capable of accommodating 16 boarders, but be never had had more than one, 
The nwnber of scholars then id his school was 31, of whom 14 were instructed in 
classics by the usher, to whom he allowed the profits of their tuition; viz. four 
guineas per annum. ‘The rest were Euglish scholars, and taught also by the 
usher, om the same terms, except in writing and accounts, in which the master in- 
structed all the boys himself, without any extra charge. Since bis examination it 
appears that the usher bas resigned, and another been appointed by the governors. 
Whether from that circumstance, or from the master baving paid more attention 
to classical instruciion, the number of classical scholars appears by the last retarn 
to the governors (which is, or onght to be, made annually by ail the thasters) te 
have increased considerably, But the situation of the school in one of the closest 
and most thronged streets, surrounded by shops, and without aay play ground, is 
most unfavourable for boarders, even if the house could properly accommodate 
them. And having been so represented to the governors by eve of their body, 
who had visited it in the year 1806, it has been resolved to erect a new sehool and 
school house, ata small distance from the town, on ground belonging to the go- 
vernors, which was ordered to be enclosed tor the purpose this summer. The 

resent high price of timber bas probably been the reason that no farther steps 
ai ¢ been taken for carrying this very desirable scheme into execution, 

“ Galway School.—In the year 1610 there were 43 pupils at the school of 
“ Galway, of whom six were boarders; the master’s five sons residents; nine day 
“ pupils, paying as such; aad ¢3 receiving their education gratis. When the 
« Rev. Mr. Waite was appointed a masterto the school, in the year 1400, the 
* salary was Sil. per annum; but in consequence of the dangerous state of the 
* old house in High-street, the master was removed, and his salary reduced by 
* 1041. per annum, by being deprived of the rents of the shops under the oid 
“ house, which his predecessors, from the first establishment, had always received. 
“ ‘The Rev. Mr Wade, from bis first appointment, did névor delegute his business 

to the usher, but invariably devoted his whole time and attention to the duties 
of his office.—The within is a correct and accurate description of the Galway 
school, in the year 1610, which has been misrepresented in the Monthly Musews 
“* for June, 1614.” 
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